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Three accreditation teams will visit the 
-eampus from October 19 through October 
24 to examine how well NECC achieves its 
objectives in delivering quality education. 
In addition to a welcoming dinner on Sun- 
day evening and an “Evening with Nobel 
Prize winner Allan Cormack” on Monday, 
the visitors will discuss and observe the 
programs, activities and services provided 
at NECC. Students, staff and faculty are 
encouraged to meet with the members to 
give them their frank opinions of the 

_ college. 


The New England Association of Schools 


The Obser 


— Northern 


and Colleges represented by Dr. Dorothy 


F. Finnegan, Dr. Ronald E. Pepin, Dr. 
Joseph R. Shive, Mr. Solomon A. Solomon, 
Ms. Anita Gauthier and Dr. William 
Flanagan, chairman, will evaluate NECC 
as a total institution. Mrs. Mary Zimmer- 
man and Mrs. Louise Evans of the Nation- 
al League for Nursing will review the day 
and evening divisions of the Nursing pro- 
gram. Dr. Wallace G. Clark, Jr. of the 
American Medical Association, and Mrs. 
Jeanne H. Tucker, RRA, of the American 
Medical Record Association, will examine 
the Medical Records program. 


In an effort to consistently improve the 


quality of education provided and to 
update the programs to meet the needs of 
the students, a two-year self-evaluation 
study was recently completed by a 
25-member committee chaired by Dr. 


John Spurk of the Departments of History 


and Government and Foreign Languages. 
The report is.available to those interested 
in the Learning Resource Center. 

In addition, separate reports on the 
Nursing Program were prepared by the 
Nursing Department with special leader- 
ship by Dolores Haritos, Chairperson, and 


‘Lofty knoll remains,’ says 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 

“The lofty knoll remains, for now 
_anyway,”’ says President John Dimitry 
about the future of NECC’s parking 
facilities. The parking situation will stay 
essentially as it is through this winter. 
Once the paving has been completed on the 
hill, orderly parking for a greater number 
of vehicles will be possible. Until then, it 
remains a challenge to park there without 
any clearly defined spaces. Isn’t this 
somewhat reminiscent of the ‘mudflats’? 


Pat Augeri, R.N., looks on. 


By Marie R. Hodgdon 

Money— everyone is having trouble 
with and without it. The cenflict between 

_Iran and Iraq doesn’t help matters. What 

has this to do with the students and faculty 
at NECC? H > 

Consider this. At the end of the fiscal 
year in June, the outlook for the coming 
year was moderately good. The budget was 
fairly ample, with sufficient funds for sup- 
plies, equipment, maintenance and 
miscellany. However, as the situation in 
the Middle East escalates and oil supplies 
are diminished or eliminated, the cost of 
the remaining fuel increases. As a result, 
everyone will face higher utility costs. For 
an all electric campus like Northern 
Essex, that could spell disaster. 

In a recent interview, President Dimitry 


-revealed that although we are not in a 


crisis situation yet, awareness is essential. 
An increase in the electric rates could 
have a dramatic impact on the school’s 
budget. If budget cuts are necessary, then 


_ everyone from students and faculty to aux- 


iliary personnel will feel the crunch. 


L to R: Dr. Richard Traister prepares to take Susan Davis’ blood pressure while 
"See related story on page 6. 


Budget outlook cautious 


One study shows that lot usage has not 
abated as is normal for this time of year. 
“Enrollment usually drops about 10 per- 
cent by now,’’ Dimitry says. This year, for 
some unexplained reason, it has not. There 
is an unusually high lot use on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. On the other 
hand, it is remarkably low on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. A balance of use would 
help to alleviate some of this over- 
crowding. How to achieve that balance is 
another problem. 


aye 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Despite the higher enrollment here, the 
amount of kilowatt hours consumed has 
decreased by about 1/9th from previous 
years. President Dimitry sees on-campus 
conservation as one of the reasons. ‘‘When 
the roofs needed repair,’’ he pointed out, 
“it was discovered that the existing insula- 
tion had rotted. We replaced it with a bet- 
ter quality material which had a higher ‘R’ 
factor. This has helped tremendously.” 

If budget cuts do become a reality, the 
first places to feel the economic restraints 
would be those enriching features to many 
of the existing programs. Science lab 
specimens, films and maps would be 
among those limited or drastically reduc- 


ed. The amount normally reserved for new ~ 


additions and for convention funding 
would also be trimmed. 

The financial situation at NECC is not as 
bleak as it could be and college personnel 
can plan to continue receiving their 
paychecks. But the budget outlook here 
hinges on the outcomes over there. 


Many students solve the problem by 
parking on Kenoza and Elliott streets. 
However, Di*nitry points out that “it 
should not be done, and perhaps ignorance 
of the system here is the reason it is. The 
students should be made aware of the 
regulations regarding parking.” 

As with most major projects, financial 
limits are the determining factor in com- 
pleting the parking area. There has 
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creditation teams 


Thelma Halberstadt. A Medical Records 
report was prepared by Patricia Taglia- 
nevtl, coordinator ol the Medical Kecords 
Program, in conjunction with department 
faculty and the assistance of Olga Wil- 


liams, chairperson of the Division of 
Business. 


Accreditation is obviously of prime 
importance to the students of an academic 
institution. The faculty and staff have 
cooperated and prepared for this ongoing 
evaluation process. The NECC community 
looks forward to welcoming these profes- 
sionals to the campus so that we may 
continue to improve and achieve our goals. 


Dimitry 


Already been some grading done. A gravel 
surface and drainage has been installed. It 
should be ready for the final surfacing in 
the spring or’ summer of 1981, says 
Dimitry. 

With increased car pooling and con- 
tinued student and faculty. cooperation, 
parking with a minimum of inconvenience 
can be achieved. 


Guard struck by car 


By Carl Russo 


Security Guard Helmer V. Carlson, 79, 
was hit and knocked down by a car about 
noon last Friday, as he tried to halt a car 
leaving the parking lot against one-way 
traffic. A police car and ambulance arrive- 
ed at the scene. 


Carlson was not injured and did not 
require medical treatment. 


He was working near the entrance of _ 
the visitors, staff and handicapped park- 
ing lot when he stopped a car leaving 
through the one-way entrance. After 
threatening Carlson, the driver of the 
vehicle hit the guard, backed up and drove 
off. 


Carlson was not able to give the police a 
description of the driver and vehicle. 
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Buildings 


BUILDING A — LIBRARY [Learning Resource Center] 


Main Floor: MCTOR BIKES 
LIBRARY & OFFICES \ 
’ Second Floor: ~~ saute eae S| 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES [includes President’s Office} 
BUSINESS OFFICE [tuition payment] 
Basement: 
AUDIO/VISUAL DEPARTMENT 
WRAZ RADIO STATION 
| TELEVISION STUDIO 
PERIODICAL STACKS 


BUILDING B — APPLIED SCIENCES we 
First Floor: wane 
STUDENT LOUNGE 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS |classrooms] ||» | 
_ HEALTH PROFESSIONS [faculty] isin i 
Second Floor: el ; 
DEAN’S OFFICE Seay Tae 
DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION }|\ , 
REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
ADMISSIONS OFFICE \ 
VETERANS ‘AFFAIRS OFFICE, ' 
COMPUTER ROOM yas 


Third Floor: 
| BUSINESS EDUCATION [classrooms] 
BUSINESS FACULTY OFFICES i 
SHORTHAND. LABS \\ we Shite “l 
MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION CLASSROOMS \ 
SELECTRIC TYPING CLASSROOMS 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CLASSROOMS 


UL 


a 


BUILDING C — CLASSROOM EDIT EAD 
First Floor: eee 
CLASSROOMS 
LECTURE HALL ‘A’ 
SECURITY GUARD'S OFFICE 
Second Floor: Third Floor: BUILDING G — MAINTENANCE 
CLASSROOMS CLASSROOMS FACULTY PARKING STICKERS 
LEARNING LAB FACULTY OFFICES LOST & FOUND 
WRITING & READING LAB MAINTENANCE ADMINISTRATION 
MATH LAB LECTURE HALL ‘B’ OFFICE SUPPLIES 
ESL LAB MAILROOM 
MAINTENANCE SHOPS 


Aggression. It has its place, but we don’t feel it belongs 
behind the wheel. It is one thing to drive defensively, another to 
drive offensively. We are outraged to think that human life has 
so jittle meaning that a driver could flagrantly disregard the basic 
rules of the road and leave the scene of an accident, particularly 
one in which there was bodily injury. 


Last Friday, Security Guard Helmer Carlson was run down 
while trying to enforce one-way traffic at the college. 


We wonder what has happened to our society. Surely there 
cannot be any appointment so vital, any meeting SO necessary, 
any schedule so demanding that the time couldn’t be tdken to 
check Mr. Carlson’s condition. Fortunately, Mr. Carlson was 


not seriously injured and is back at work already. By Marie R. Hodgdon 
“J don’t understand,’ he said as he 


h A : sé ’ 
We can readily understand that a visitor to the campus might naif redbare Tn cekae hae me 


not be aware of the various reguk .ons pertaining to parking and trouble finding space.”’ 


stickers. We can even be tolerant of a student's failure to comply “TI bet you’re one of those early birds © 


for one reason or another with the restrictions in certain zones. | hereatsix, right?” 


MAIN GYM 
MEN‘S AUXILIARY GYM 
WOMEN’S GYM 


~~ CLASSROOMS 
>=,--— STAFF OFFICES 


CONFERENCE ROOMS 
LOST & FOUND OFFICE 


~~ Basement: 
LOCKER ROOMS 
UNIVERSAL ROOM 


BUILDING E — SCIENCE BUILDING 
. First Floor: 


REPRO-GRAPHICS 

CREATIVE GRAPHICS 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

PROJECTION ROOM 
ENGINEERING FACULTY OFFICES 
CLASSROOMS 


Second Floor: 
GEOLOGY LABS 
CHEMISTRY LABS 
PHYSICS LABS 
SCIENCE FACULTY OFFICES 


Third Floor: 
BIOLOGY LABS 
SCIENCE FACULTY OFFICES 


BUILDING F — COLLEGE CENTER 


First Floor: 
TILED LOUNGE 
OBSERVER OFFICE 


BOOKSTORE 

WOMEN’S CENTER 

CARPETED LOUNGE 

Off the Carpeted Lounge are: 

DEAN OF STUDENT’S OFFICE 
COUNSELING OFFICES 
HANDICAPPED SERVICES OFFICE 
CAREER SERVICES & PLACEMENT 


Second Floor: 
CAFETERIA 
PRESIDENT’S DINING ROOM 


A 


late.”’ ‘‘Well,”’ I challenged, ‘‘You must be 
one of those rugged guys who parks up on 
the peak over there!” 

‘Definitely not!’’ he said. “If I could 
park inside I would, just to save steps.”’ ‘I 
don’t understand,’ I admitted. 

‘‘Neither do I.’’ He chuckled, took off his 


What we cannot comprehend, however, is the outrage of hit and run. “No, as a matter of fact, I’m usually helmet, and headed into ‘C’ building. 


Contract 


By Paul Karonis 


The faculty of Northern Essex is cur- 
rently working without a union contract. 
On June 30 of this year, the contract that 
the faculty had been working under ex- 
pired. Not only is Northern Essex affect- 
ed, all 15 community colleges in the state 

are involved. 


Throughout the summer, representa- 
tives of the faculty’s union and the state 
worked toward a satisfactory contract. 
The issues include: salary, benefits, sen- 
iority, job security, student evaluations 
and other equally important issues. In 


fees may 


By Charlotte Ludwig 

The possibility of hiking the student 
activities fees from $17.50 per semester to 
$20.00 per semester was the main 
discussion of the Student Council meeting 
held last Wednesday. This would be a 


Joe Goldsmith, Coordinator of Student Activities. 


Teachers vote 


late August, a tentative agreement was 
reached. 


Since that time, the contract has been 
widely debated across the state. A split 
has developed within the faculties of the 
colleges. One group favors ratification of 
the existing contract. The other group 


does not. 
On October 17, a vote will be taken to 


either accept or reject the contract. If this 
contract is accepted, life at Northern 
Essex will continue to be normal. If it is 
rejected, no one really knows what will 
happen. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Student Activities 


be hiked 


yearly increase of $5.00. 

Where does your $17.50 student activity 
fee go? Here is where it went last 
semester. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY FUND 


SPORTS/RECREATION 


SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


17% 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 


15% 


CAMPUS 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Budget allocations for Spring, 1980. 


More on student council 
Officers were also elected at the 
meeting. They are: Christine Smith, 
president; Steve Smith, vice president; 
Chris Swartz, treasurer; Maureen Mc- 
Cauley, secretary; Traci Anderson, Social 
Committee chairman; Chris Swartz, Local 
_ Advisory Board representative; and 
Maureen McCauley as an alternate. 
The Radio Club’s revised constitution 
was submitted to the Student Council for 


“4 


32% 


GENERAL CLUBS 


STUDENT 


1 2% SERVICES 


CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS 


— Joe Cox graph. 


approval of changes. This updated con- 
stitution will be reviewed by the Council 
and voted on at a future meeting. 

A discussion concerning safety in the 
tiled lounge was held. Joseph Goldsmith 
reported that the students have been 
playing ball and frisbee in the area and 
there have been a few near accidents. A 
decision regarding the situation will be 
made at the next meeting. 
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Student Council Officers, L to R: Maureen McCauley, Secretary; Chris Smith, 
President; Steve Smith, Vice-president; Traci Anderson, Chairperson for the 


Social Committee; and Chris Swartz, Treasurer. 
¢ 1 


— Carl Russo photo. 


About new Council members 


By Jim Hegarty. 


A student council is a legislative unit, a 
governing body administrating the ex- 
penditure of a budget and acting as chief 
liaison between the collegiate hierarchy 
and the student body. 


In an effort to promote the twelve-mem- 
ber council at NECC as a collection of indi- 
viduals working together, rather than a 
singular voice, we would like to introduce 
the seven new representatives: Donna 


Lee Holmes, Liberal Arts senior from 
Andover; Lisa Palmer, Liberal Arts senior 
from Andover; Lisa Bucuzzo, Business 
freshman from Haverhill; Liberal Arts 
freshman Chris Swartz from Haverhill; 
Nancy Melnnis, Liberal Arts freshman 
from Peabody; Maureen McCauley, Com- 
puter Technology freshman from Peabody; 
and Steve Smith, Pre-Technology fresh- 
man from Lowell. 


MVRTA is a what? 


By Bob MacLeod 

It’s a bus. No, it’s more than that — it is 
a transportation system. It operates in 
Haverhill, Lawrence, North Andover and 
Methuen, and transports students to and 
from NECC,. : 

Bus, number 17, to NECC, originates in 
Washington Square in downtown Haverhill 
and runs every hour and ten minutes from 
6a.m. to5:10 p.m. 

Washington Square is the connector 
point for all city routes. It is there that it’s 
possible to get a transfer ticket from other 
buses to No. 17. 

Administrator of the system, Joseph J. 
Costanzo, says bus transportation can be 
another partial solution to the already 
crowded parking facilities at NECC. 

For a low fee, a person anywhere in 
Haverhill or Lawrence has access ‘“‘to the 
door’’ of the NECC Campus. Free tickets 


are also available from merchants and 
banks of both major cities according to its 
publication ‘Enjoy a Free Bus Ride on us!’ 

The Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority was established on October 11, 
1974, by the Legislature to help solve an 
acute public transportation problem in the 
river valley region. There are currently 
nine member .towns in the Authority’s ter- 
ritorial area: Lawrence, Haverhill, North 
Andover, Methuen; Merrimac, Boxford, 
Rowley and Groveland. The last four have 
yet to accept mass transportation services 
from the Authority. 

Its affairs are managed by an ad- 
ministrator appointed by an advisory 
board consisting of a representative from 
each member community. 

“The constantly growing busing system: 
reviews its services frequently to keep 
pace with the public’s needs,” says 
Costanzo. 


Questionnaire 


ALL STUDENTS 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL ASKS THAT ALL STUDENTS WHO 
PAY ACTIVITIES FEES AT THE COLLEGE RESPOND TO THE 


FOLLOWING QUESTIONNAIRE. 


SHOULD THE ACTIVITIES FEE BE HIKED FROM 
$17.50 PER SEMESTER TO _ $20.00 


PER SEMESTER? 


[INOTE: 


Other community — 


colleges have upped the fee to meet inflated costs.] 


DROP OFF YOUR QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 
ROOM 127 
COLLEGE CENTER 


! MAKE YOUR VOICE HEARD ! 


Brotesder Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, advisor to the acto J Club. 


~ Elaine MacLean photo. 


Outing. club climbs Mount Aciolo 


- By Sherie Nichols 

The Outing Club is for people who. enjoy 

outdoor activities. The club advisor, Ellie 

*Hope-McCarthy, urges students interested 
in meeting new people and sharing outdoor 
experiences to join. 

The club is sponsored by the students 
activities funds used to buy equipment 
such as skis and ski boots. Equipment is 
available to students at no charge. 

The club usually goes on a trip once 
every two weeks on either Saturday or 
Sunday. The club members form car pools 


WRAZ saves money; expands 


By Tim Coco 

Ina major cost-cutting move, the college 
radio station, WRAZ, has pulled up stakes 
on channel 18 of the college cable system 
and has relocated to Channel 13. The move 
is expected to save $250 this year and up to 
$625 over the next three years while the 
“Expansion Process’’ continues. 

Reception of channel 18 can only be 
achieved through expensive conversion 
boxes. responsible for transforming a 
useless signal into one which can be utilitz- 


‘Gallows Humor’ opens Nov. 15 


By Deborah Nash 

The cast for the comedy ‘Gallows 
Humor’”’ has been chosen for the Drama 
Club’s presentation for November 15, 16, 21 
and 22. 

The players are: Death, Keith Sherman; 
Warden, Victor Vigna; Lucy, Robynne 
Pappalardo; Walter, Tom Hunter; Phillip, 
Keith Sherman; and Matha, Pat Chabot. 


The play will be directed and produced 
by Gene Boles. It was written by Jack 
Richardson. 

This comedy deals with the problems of 
order and disorder in modern life — first 
within a prison cell of murderers, then in 
the kitchen of the prisoner’s hangman. 

Boles says the play will be entered in the 
American College Theater Festival. 


Faith Jameson, Jackie Michel and Raelene LaRoche, chorus members of “Pippin,” 
Mike Finegold and pianist/vocal coach John Cice. Rehearsals 


to drive to the destination, and gas expense 
is refundable. The club’s future trips con- 
sist of: hiking, canoeing, cross country ski- 
ing, horseback riding and backpacking. 
The club’s most recent trip was hiking up 
Mount Aciolo, located in the White 
Mountains. 

Anyone interested in ‘foining :the club 
may contact Ellie Hope-McCarthy in office 
C-349. McCarthy’s office hours are Mon- 
day 9 a.m. to noon, Tuesday 11 a.m. to 1 
p.m., Wednesday 11 a.m. to noon and 
Thursday noon to1 p.m. 


ed by a standard receiver. Channel 13 
operates on a different radio band and 
does not require such conversion. 

The plan was implemented September 
26. Service to WRAZ listeners was inter- 
rupted and restored within one hour while 
the transition took place. 

In a related development, WRAZ has 
begun active planning to extend radio 
reception to the ‘‘B’’ lounge and the gym. 
A formal request for authorization will be 
filed in the near future. 


There will be 12 Regional Festivals with 
workshops. The ACTF Committee will 
invite up to ten productions to Washington 
to take part in a three-week, non-competi- 
tive Festival in the Kennedy Center, with 
expenses paid. 


The American Theatre Association, pro- 
ducers of the Festival, will look for excel- 
lence of total production. It hopes to 
encourage new styles of theatrical presen- 
tation and new methods of staging, new 
approaches to the classics, new plays by 
young writers, and revivals of ne abe 
plays of the past. 


Bradford College, with tickets soon to be available. 


By Cindy Johnson 

Friday, November 21, marks the date 
for the Fall Open House of the Division of 
Social Sciences. 

All are welcome: students presently 
enrolled in social science courses, students 
interested in enrolling in social science 
courses in the spring semester, students 
who want to discover what anthropology, 
aistory, government, psychology and 
sociology are all about, DCE students, 
people looking to meet social science 
faculty and socialize. 


Boxing Club needs 


By Bonnie Masi 


Keith Lynch, president of the boxing 
club said, ‘$200 won’t even scratch the 
surface” referring to the allowance allot- 
ted by the college student activities 
budget. The essential equipment needed 
for the 28 members of the club will far ex- 
ceed this budget. The club will have to de- 
pend on member financing or help from in- 
terested outside businesses for additional 
funding. As the club is new to the campus 


By Sherie Nichols 


The Behavioral Science Club meets 
weekly on Wednesday at noon in room C- 
305. Peter Flynn and Cindy Johnson, club 
advisors, welcome all students who have 
an interest in any aspect of the science 
field. 

At club meetings, members will plan 
social events, and choose films to view. 
The club will also have guest speakers 
chosen by the members to attend some of 
the meetings. 


Film club 
shows ‘10’ 


By Robert Lefrancois 
On October 17, from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 
p.m. the film and video club will present 


the movie ‘‘10”’ in the carpeted lounge of 


the student center. 


The film, which stars Dudley Moore and — 


Bo Derek, has been directed by Blake Ed- 
wards (of ‘‘Pink Panther’ fame) and is a 
pseudo-comedy. The plot of the film 
centers around Moore, who spots the most 
beautiful woman he has ever seen (Bo 


Rehearsals for a very special production 
are underway at Northern Essex. For the 
first time the talents of three groups are 
being coordinated by the Drama, Music, 
and Dance Departments to. present the 
music I comedy * ‘Pi pin.’ " The show opens 


discuss musical interpretation with Music Director 
are underway for the December performance at Denworth Hall, 


Social Science plans 
open house 


The Open House will provide a variety of 
materials and activities such as: course 
syllabi, texts and other class materials 
from social science courses, short social 
science films will be available for viewing, 
career counseling in the social sciences, 
chance to meet other NECC students and 
faculty, coffee and refreshments. 

This is an opportunity for all students 
who may take a social science course to 
make a sensible decision about future 
course requirements and electives. It is 
also an opportunity for a relaxed, good 
time. - 

See you there: Friday, November 21, 12 
noon, 1 p.m. and continuing, 3rd floor 
lounge-C building, C-361. Bring a friend! 


more funds 


this year, another problem it faces is for- 
mal club approval by the Dean of Students, 
Student Activities epee apt and the Stu- 
dent Council. 

Lynch feels that after robe obstacles 
have been overcome the club will enjoy 
great success. Boxing matches with other 
junior colleges is the club-s eventual goal. 
All boxers interested in joining the club 
are invited to attend meetings on Wed- 
nesdays at noon in the College Center. 


Behavioral Sciences, Club sponsors lecture series 


The club’s Fall semester schedule for 
speakers is as follows: Wednesday, Oct.8, 
Peggy Loren from Women’s Resource 
Center of Lawrence will speak on 
“Violence against Women.” Wednesday, 
Oct. 15, Bob Beadoin of ‘“‘The Samaritans 
of Greater Lawrence will speak on 
‘Suicide Intervention.’”’ On Wednesday, 
Nov. 19, Janis Powers of the Department 
of Public Welfare will speak on ‘‘The Pro- 
blem of Child Abuse.’’ Wednesday, Dec. 3, 
Jim Jackson, developer of anatomical 
models for scientific study, will present a 
lecture and display of his work. 

Club advisors can be found in Room C- 
305 for any further information you may 
need to know about the club. 


Derek) and follows her around the world in 
order to prove to himself that he is still the 


_“‘stud’’ he once thought he was. 


The film is well made and in its own 
strange way a interesting form of social 
comment as well as a highly entertaining 
movie. Itis rated R. 


‘Pippin’ opens December 11 


December 11 at Denworth Hall, Bradford 
College, and plays through December 13. 


Coaching the cast of 17 is Gene Boles, 
Drama; Michael Finegold, Music; John 
Cice, Music; and Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, 
Dance. Stage manager is Keith Sherman. 


The cast includes the following: Pippin, 
Kevin Anderson; Fastrada, Leslie Mooers; 
Leading Player, Deborah Nash; Charles, 
Richard Rushton; Lewis, Tom Hunter; 
Berthe, Linda Bonvino; and Catherine, 
Nancy Nash-Hiett. 


The Chorus will take different parts in- 
cluding Head, Beggar, Peasant, Noble, 
Field-Marshal, Headless Man, Monks and 
Soldiers. Members of the chorus are Buzz 
Burke, Dawn Blynn, Patricia Chabot, 
Stephen Grande, Faith Jameson, Raelene 
LaRoche, Jackie Michel and Carol 
Zukowsky. 


“Pippin” is the story of the son of Char- 
lemagne. It circles around his search for 
the perfect life. The music ranges from 
rock to love songs to thé old soft shoe. 


[Editor’s note: ° The last issue of the 
Observer reported the news above. Sev- 
eral errors appeared in the names of the 


cast. The above offers corrections.} 
° 
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Whittier students help build passive solar house 


cas 


; 2 fe 4 pee ge > oe 
This passive solar house was designed by Paul Thibedeau and his students at the 


Whittier Regional Vocational School. 


Looxing from the greenhouse into the first floor in the inner house. Dining room 
with its oversized beams and wood give it a rustic mode. 


— Susan Piazza photo. 


— Susan Piazza photo. 


Social Sciences Division offers new course 


Experiential Sociology 


By John Whittle 

A one-semester, three credit hour course 
entitled ‘Experiential Sociology, Social 
Work or Psychology”’ will offer students a 
chance to work in the community in 
positions that relate. to the helping 
professions of psychology, sociology and 
social work. Students will gain practical 
work experiences for a minimum of two 
hours a week with someone in need of help 
plus they will spend two hours a week in 
class discussing with their instructor and 
other students their field experience. Class 
sessions also will be spent having students 
discuss how they are able to relate their 
reading (individualized reading assign- 
ments) to their practical experience. For 
example, if a student chose to work with a 
retarded child, that student would develop 
with the instructor’s help a reading list 
that relates to retardation. The course 
came out of a request by many students to 
learn about human behavior by actually 
working with people. Some of the positions 
that students may work in will pay the 
student for their services. However, not all 
the positions can offer a financial reward 


since most of the opportunities the in- 
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upon by the second week of the semester. 
The learning contract will involve the 
placement that the student will choose, a 
log book to be kept by the student of all 
contacts made with those he or she helps, 
and a reading list. The instructor will 
provide a long list of agencies and 
organizations needing volunteers (plus a 
few paid positions) in the Merrimack 
Valley area. Some students already 
engaged in working with others may use 
that experience if it pertains to helping 
people in need and thus meets with the 
approval of the instructor. 

Many colleges throughout the United 
States provide work opportunities to both 
liberal arts and career oriented students. 
This course is designed for any student at 
Northern Essex Community College 


searching for a meaningful course that - 


helps him be of service to the conimunity. 
and at the same time receive college credit 
for a unique learning .experience. It is 
estimated that about fifteen students will 
enroll for the Spring semester. Those 
interested sould enroll as soon as possible. 


Students who want more information 
regarding this course, may see John 
Whittle in Room C-372 or call 374-0721, 


Extension 230. 
-_rlannaEaEEaEemmememmed 


By Susan Piazza and 
Fred Millett 

With the rising costs in energy bills, peo- 
ple have been looking towards less expen- 
sive alternate energy sources. Dave and 
Jill Thibedeau, a couple who live in 
Freedom, N.H., decided to build their own 
thermal-envelope home to beat inflation. 
The thermal-envelope home is a new con- 
cept in passive solar energy. 


CONSTRUCTION 


August, 1979, the foundation was poured 
and work began on one of the largest 
thermal-envelope structures in the coun- 
try. Modeled after Tom Smith’s home, 
which was designed in collaboration with 
the San Francisco based architect, Lee 
Porter Butler, Paul Thibedeau (Dave’s 
father) and. students of Whittier Regional 
Vocational School designed the structure 
for the New Hampshire region. 

The house is a post and beam construc- 
tion. All native New Hampshire wood 
(hemlock and pine), except for the 
bathroom which is finished in California 
redwood. 

The kitchen is fully functional with total 
modern appliances. A microwave oven, a 
regular oven, a “‘jen-air’’ cook top (which 
has a barbeque, griddle and rotisserie), 
garbage disposal, dishwasher, and plenty 
of available counter space. Any appliance 
is just one step away. 

The structure is 34’ x 38’ and is 37’ high. 
The greenhouse is 12’ x 24’ and is 27 feet 
high. There is a full basement, and a 2 foot 
air plenum running the full width of the 
house. 

The excavation, foundation, and use of a 
hydra-crane in placing the oversize roof 
beams was the only outside help the couple 
had besides friends in constructing their 
home. 
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Passive - Solar Homes 


PASSIVE-ENERGY 


The air is the only thing being heated in 
the outer shell and this movement is con- 
tinuous. There is no back-up heating 
system. The inside house is totally in- 
sulated and separate from the outside 
house. The outer shell walls contain six in- 
ches of fiberglass insulation. Part of the 
heating system is controlled by opening 
and closing of the windows (which are dou- 
ble paned, glazed to an R Factor of six). 

During the day, the sun heats air in the 
south envelope (greenhouse), making it 
lighter. This constant circulation of air is 
intended to eliminate stagnation of hot air 
under the roof, and results in a high heat 
loss rate. As heat is lost by conduction in 
the north envelope, air cools, becoming 
heavier. Gravity pulls heavier air into the 
foundation, where heat is stored. The con- 
stant circulation of air distributes the heat 
gain uniformly throughout the house. 

The double-shell insulates the interior 
from external sound, and the complete 
lack of mechanical noise associated with 
pumps, valves, and fans is quickly noted 
by visitors. 

The couple stated that the system effi- 
ciently cooled the structure all summer. 
They expect the same results with heat in 
the winter. Dave claims that they will pro- 
bably use less than two cords of wood this 
winter. Most of his neighbors have already 
turned on their wood burning stoves while 
Dave has turned on nothing. 

Dave and Jill want to maintain a liaison 
with nature. Their home is stained to blend 
into the forests. The downstairs maintains 
a rustic atmosphere with its low ceilings, 


‘stone interior and exposed beams, while 


the upstairs with its cathedral ceiling 
maintains a contemporary mode. 

The initial cost factor for a project of this 
type is high, as with any construction cost. 
In the long run, however, this double- 
shelled construction will be cheaper to 
maintain since there is the absence of all 
mechanical heating/cooling devices. 


Looking out the west side of the greenhouse. Notice the slotted floor for air 


circulation. 


— Susan Piazza photo. 
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Emergency evacuation plan posted 


PROCEDURE 


FOR 


EMERGENCY _ SITUATIONS 


PERSON 
Observing Emergency 


ACTIVATE 
HORN SIGNAL 
lta 
UNABLE 


Take charge... 
UNTIL HELP ARRIVES 
e.g. 
FIREMEN-POLICE-NURSE 


Instructors 
RESPONSIBLE 
for evacuating classrooms 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY & ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


FACULTY. REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER eet 1980 
12 noon — 1:30p 


NECC COLLEGE CAFETERIA ENTRANCE 


STUDENTS & FACULTY INVITED 


THE SIX MAJORS IN THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY & ALLIED 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS AT NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
INCLUDE: 


eRESPIRATORY THERAPY 
eHEALTH RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 
ePHARMACY 


*MEDICAL LABORATORY SCIENCE 


to reach Operator State... 
PULL NATURE & LOCATION 
NEAREST FIRE ALARM of 
EMERGENCY 


EVACUATE 
BUILDING 
Do NOTmove... Incase of FIRE... 


Injured UNLESS necessary CLOSE 
to prevent further injury ALL doors & windows 
(e.g. FIRE) USE “when leaving room 
Stairways 
AVOID 
Elevators 


DELEGATE... F 
duties to standers-by 


(Once others evacuated) 
transport... 
Injured & Handicapped 
tos..4 
HANDICAPPED GoTo... 
EVACUATION AREAS NEAREST 
PARKING LOT 


ePHYSICIAN ASSISTANT 


eTOXICOLOGY 
TEI SE I EIT RE IE EES 


Mary Watson Fitzmaurice, Assistant Professor in Respira- 
tory Therapy at Northeastern is a former NECC student. 
e 
She will discuss transfer possibilities with the NECC 
Respiratory Technology classes on Wednesday morning. 
e 
Cheryl Rimer, Instructor of Northeastern’s Records 
Administration, will meet with the NECC Medical _ Records | 
classes on Wednesday morning. 
bd ? « 
At 12 noon until 1:30 p.m., interested NECC students and 
faculty can sonsult with these two faculty resources in regards 
to specific program information, transfer procedures and 
printed materials avilable for Northeastern’s six majors. in 
their College of Pharmacy and Allied Health professions. 


<n srg SE “en 


e PLEASE COME WITH YOUR QUESTIONS. 


Do NOTleave ... 
Injured & Handicapped 
UNATTENDED « 


KEEP CLEAR 


RESCUE SQUAD 
TO EVACUATE 
Injured & Handicapped 
WHEN AT ALL POSSIBLE! 


By Karen Mulligan 

The Health Services office, directed by 
Registered Nurse Pat Augeri, is located in 
room 135 of the college center. The office is 
open Monday through Friday from 8:30 
a.m. to4p.m. 

The major function of the Health Service 
is preventive health education. The office 
coordinates on-going programs in health 
and fitness awareness. 

Last year, a plan on How to Report 
Emergencies was developed by Augeri 


tool of the mind 


By Bonnie S. Masi 


On Wednesday, October 8, Sioux Taber 
of the Northshore Women’s School in 
Marblehead spoke on Holistic Education. 
Holistic Education is a tool of the mind for 
discovering our highest potentials as 
educators, students and creative beings 
through the deeper meaning of our values, 
our life purpose and our relationship with 
ourselves and others. Holistic Education is 
a process which offers a_ broader 
prospective of ourselves and our world. It 
is the intergration of our physical and 
emotional states and going beyond con- 
ditioned thinking. 

Taber said there are two sides of the 


. 


BUILDINGS 


and last year’s Coordinator of the Ser- 
vices for the Handicapped. The plan is be- 
ing put into effect this year. Last spring 
there were three training sessions for ad- 
ministrators and handicapped students. 
This fall there will be training sessions for 
faculty and staff. Posters of the plan 
describing steps to take in an emergency 
or disaster will be placed in every 
classroom and office. An unannounced 
mock drill will occur. 


Holistic education 


mind: the rational side and the abstract 
side. The first is the practical side dealing 
with reality and the latter side deals with 
fantasy and imagination. 

It is the goal of holistic thinking to inte- 
grate the two sides of the'mind for com- 
plete thinking and body control through 
meditation and self-expression. For fur- 
ther information on Holistic Education, 
contact Sioux Taber evenings at North- 
shore Women’s School in Marblehead. 
Taber holds a master’s degree in special 
education from Lesley College in Cam- 
bridge. She is currently teaching courses 
in Holistic Education at the Marblehead 
location. 


Be Our Guest October 29th at 7:00 p.m. 


Ga LES 


Plaza 125 Rt 125 


Plaistow 


e TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY 


pa 


For further information call: 
EE SS TE A 


e NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
College of Pharmacy & Allied Health 
[617] 437-3321 


or 


e BETTY COYNE 
Counseling Office, College Center 
Lower Level, Carpeted Lounge — Rm 118. 
3740721, Ext 178 or 179 
Mon/Fri, 8:30 a.m.— 4:30p.m. 


GLORIA STEVENS 


Halloween Open House 


Please don't come alone 


All new members will 
& 


refresh ment will be served 


recieve a treat 


special introductory offer 


weeks of unlimited visits 


Offer good only on Oct.29th 


Mon.—Fri. 8:30 —8:30 
Sat. 8:30 a.m.—12:00 


Call now 382-4778 


N.H. 
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Calligraphy........not a lost art 


By Cynthia Melnikas 

Penmanship, ah yes! Of course, the 
word has. probably been changed to 
“penpersonship”’ or to some other neutral 
term designed by the feminists. But, 
everyone was taught handwriting. Why 
then does. not everyone write like this? 
Calligraphy today is the art of beautiful 
writing. It is a form of penmanship in 
which alphabetical symbols are con- 
sidered a means of artistic expression. 

Look at these words. Study each in- 
‘dividually and answer the following ques- 
‘tions: Do you have a preference? Why did 
you select one over another? Although you 
may be unaware of it, you are very much 
influenced by letters in everyday use. 

One may experience unusual pleasure in 
reading a book and be unaware that the 
type and its arrangement have been 
responsible for some of the pleasure. The 
power of the written word or symbol is evi- 
dent today in advertising. The advertising 
text and picture act upon the perceiver as 
a stimulus in order to sell goods and 
services. 

Letters not only convey a message but a 
mood and an atmosphere by their style, a 


significant factor in the perception of the 
observer. Some forms of lettering are 
functional and generally used in advertis- 
ing for clarity; others convey inspiration, 
dignity and formality, while still others 
convey abstract ideas of elegance, 
femininity, grace, gentility. 
and fashionableness. 

Susan Levenson is an art teacher in the 
Haverhill public schools and a 
calligrapher in NECC’s Continuing 
Education Program. She supplied the ac- 
companying illustrations. ‘‘Anyone can be 
a calligrapher if he/she wants to. It is 
highly disciplined,’ says Levenson, who 
finds calligraphy analogous to music. 
“Some people take to it; some do not. It 
has the same characteristics as music — 
rhythm, grace, technique, flow.”’ 

Although Levenson has a background in 
art, she admits that it is not necessary to 
be an artist to be a calligrapher. While 
studying at Simmons School of Com- 
munication, she took her first calligraphy 
course because it was required. She liked 
it and later studied further at the Boston 
Museum School and De Cordova in Lin- 


Places to visit 


Salem by the sea 


By Dan Stratos 


Unique among American cities, Olde 
Salem, Massachusetts, with its maritime 
and witchcraft history, has retained much 


of its physical appearance of the past. 


Fotinded in 1626 by Roger Canant, Salem 
has three centuries of brick architecture 
which is illustrated by the enormous man- 
in Washington Square and in 


sions 
the Chestnut Street historic area. These 
mansions were designed by Samuel MclIn- 
tire for the wealthy merchants during 
Salem's reign as the' principal seaport of 
the New World. 

Salem was also the birthplace of a 
famous writer, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
back in 1750. This is where Hawthorne 


wrote one of his books called ‘‘The House 
of Seven Gables.’’ Now you can visit the - 


House of Seven Gables and see 
Hawthorne’s birthplace along with the 
house that inspired him, as it was three 
centuries ago. With its seven gables, 


secret staircase, and lavish interior, the 
house sits on the edge of beautiful Salem 
harbor. 


Salem is also noted for its witchcraft 
hysteria of 1692 when 19 fellow citizens 
were accused and hanged as a result of 
practicing witchcraft. Salem has many at- 


tractions of this sort, including the Witch ~ 


House where judge Jonathan Corwin held 
the preliminary examinations of the peo- 
ple accused. There is the Witch Dungeon, 
where live reenactments take place of the 
trials and torture of the alleged witches. 
The Salem Witch Museum is also a famous 
attraction where you can experience the 
recreation of witchcraft from its early 
beginning and ending in the witch trials 
and execution. 

Salem, Massachusetts, with its bizarre 
witchcraft and maritime history, is a 
fascinating place to visit. So why don’t you 
“stop by for a spell!” 


Barton Cove 


By Angela Broscoe-Guay 

The drone of a small plane less than a 
mile to the north and visible, only as light 
reflections, interrupted the quiet and 
momentarily held our attention. Foliage 
seekers speeded over the Mohawk Trail. 

Suddenly the present was forgotten. Be- 
neath maple, oak, hemlock and hickory 
trees, dusted with forest debris, we 
discovered dinosaur tracks. 

Kneeling, we traced the oversized bird- 
like prints. Before us on a large gray stone 
slab, crisscrossed with the ancient marks, 
was visual and tactile proof that 180- 
million-years-ago, the mammoth beast 
had lumbered where we now camped. 

Our trek into the past began at the Bar- 
ton Cove Nature and Camping Area in Gill, 
Massachusetts. Located on a rocky, wood- 
ed outcropping that juts into the Connec- 
ticut River, Barton Cove offers picnicking, 
fishing, camping and a look back into the 
history of the area. 

A self-guided nature trail immediately 
traverses time as it crosses a plunge pool 
formed 10,000-years-ago by the tremen- 
dous pressure of falling glacial water. 
Then, down a wooden staircase to look at 
brown and orange colored slate, colors 
that clearly distinguish how and when the 
striations were produced. 


retreat 


Following the trail to an overlook, we 
could see the village of Turners Falls, 
where Indians once fished for salmon. To- 
day, a newly completed ladder allows 
salmon to make their way up the falls to 
their spawning grounds. 

Turning back inland, the trail enters a 
100-year-old dinosaur quarry, which once 
supplied tracks to museums and colleges 
throughout the world. 

The trail is well graded, but for those 
who might have difficulty walking the full 
distance, there are access paths leading to 
different points from the service road that 
dissects the peninsula. 

Seventeen tent sites, scattered across 
the east side and around the tip of the 
peninsula, overlook the river and give the 
illusion of remoteness despite the area’s 
proximity to Route Two. 

For this reason, there are no electrical 
or water hookups. Drinking water must be 
pumed from a well and then carried to the 
site, and sanitary facilites while clean, 
don’t flush. 

Automobiles are allowed on site only 
twice during each stay, once to drop off 
equipment and once to pick it up when 
leaving. At all other times, they must re- 
main at one of the two secure parking 
areas at the entrance to the camp. 


coln, Mass. She is planning to study this 
art further. 

There are no specific credentials for a 
calligrapher. The.basic tools are a pen or 
brush, paper, ink, and a lot of discipline. 


Historically, our writing system has , 
been passed down from ancient civiliza- - 


tions and has been modified over time. The 
Roman alphabet was the model for the 
later English alphabet. Today calligraphy 
is based on four families of styles — 
Roman, Gothic (or German), Italic (hav- 
ing a cursive appearance), and Text. 
Before the invention of the printing 


press, books were reproduced by hand by a, 


scribe and used only by the educated class. 
With the Renaissance came increased de- 
mand for books, and a style of writing 
developed that could be formed easily and 
written rapidly. 

The printing press narrowed the field of 
scribal activity and made it an increasing- 
ly specialized profession. Calligraphy in 
the United States is today one of the ar- 
tistic phenomena of the twentieth century. 

It has no absolute design. Each letter 
has a basic skeletal form to which each 


s 
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calligrapher adds his own style. 

“Kids love calligraphy,’’ says Levenson, 
“but today’s system of handwriting is the 
worst. Teachers do not know how to teach 
it or how to doit.” 

Besides teaching art, Levenson works 
privately when she has the time. Her big- 
gest request, and the one she most often 
refuses, is for addressing envelopes. 
However, she does accept requests: for 
retirement scrolls, congratulatory cer- 
tificates and special documents. What 
style does she use? Graceful lines would be 
inappropriate for the German word 
“Gesundheit,”’ an expression used when 
one has just sneezed. ‘‘The style has to fit 
the piece,’’ says the calligrapher. 

Levenson feels that people request it 
because ‘“‘they like something done by 
hand — they think it is talent.”” She 
modestly adds, ‘‘But anyone can be a 
calligrapher with practice.” 

Levenson would like to do it full-time 
some day. However, with her children, 
presently in college, these thoughts are for 
the future. 


A — Roman Capital, B — Uncial, C — Black Letter [Gothic], D — Humanist [Book- 
hand], E — Italic [Chancery], F — English Roundhand [Spencerian Script]. 


Once the sun sets, the service road is 
locked and the campground is secure 
against the intrusion of vehicular noise 
and the blinding sweep of lights. The sound 
of silence we discovered, however, is loud 
with the call of birds, the croak of bullfrogs 
and the chirp, buzz and whir of insects. 

Barton Cove doesn’t offer any of the 
amenities of most private campgrounds, 
such as rec-halls and swimming pools, but 
it does offer free firewood, interpretive 
programs, canoe rental and great fishing. 

The campground is part of a multipur- 
pose facility operated and owned by 
Northeast Utilities, a hydroelectric plant 
situated at Northfield Mountain on Route 
63 in Northfield, Massachusetts. 

Deep within the mountain is a pumped- 
storage generating plant. On top of the 
mountain, water from the Connecticut 
River is Stored in a 300-acre reservoir. 
Around and about the mountain a 25-mile 
network of trails accommodate cross- 
country skiing, snowshoeing, hiking and 
horseback riding. 

During the winter, a ski shop with 
rentals is open seven days a week. At the 
base of the mountain, a recreation and en- 
vironmental center presents educational 
exhibits and films on energy, geology, 
dinosa:rs and natural history, as well as 


Tharkee fan 


instruction on orienteering, land naviga- 
tion, skiing and canoeing. 

Tickets to a 12-mile interpretive river- 
boat ride may be purchased at the center 
and free bus rides to the top of the moun- 
tain leave every hour. However, 
underground powerhouse tours for groups 
of ten are by advance reservation only. 
The center is of course, completely han- 
dicap accessible. 
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for your support 
during the 
Student Council elections 


Donna Lee Holmes 
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Soheil and his wife Mahnaz. 


Soheil Bigdeli Ghomi 
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Painter of glass 


by Gilberto Perez 


Soheil Bigdeli Ghomi is from Tehran, 
Iran. He came to Northern Essex to take 
general engineering courses after which 
he plans to transfer to a four-year college 
to study architecture. 


A year ago he met Mahnaz, also from 
Tehran, in Sandy Fotinos’ English as a 
Second Language class. They were mar- 
ried July 16. Although Soheil and Mahnez 
dind the campus and country a friendly 
one, and regard being here a valuable ex- 
perience, they do plan to return to Iran 
after they finish their education. 
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Section of Rte. 495 bridge under repair. 


Greenways along Merrimack 


By Carol Flagg 


The Merrimack River winds through the 
valley breathing life into the cities and 
towns on its banks. On this river lie two 
major cities, dozen of communities and the 
heart of the county. Parks, industries and 
recreational facilities adorn the shores 
and are cleaner now than a century ago. 
Out of this renewed interest in the river, a 
plan has arisen to develop a system of 
greenways along a 55 mile stretch from 
Newburyport to Lowell. These greenways 
would service the people who live along the 
river and its tributaries while protecting 
the natural beauty of the Merrimack. 

The grants to be used for the construc- 
tion of the system were awarded to the 
Charles River Watershed Association and 
the Merrimack Organization. The 
specifications for the implementation of 
the greenway system are: 

1. To develop recreational programs 
along the shores while maintaining 
the scenic areas and preserving the 
attraction of agricultural and flood 

lain lands. 
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Lately Soheil delighted his speech class 
with a demonstration talk about his hobby 
of painting glass. He says the work reflects; 
his culture and that it’s sort of a trade- 
mark of his native land. He learned the 
technique from a neighbor in Iran. Soon 
he will be exhibiting the work at the 
Learning Resource Centér. 


His tools include smooth glass, a few 
brushes and liquid colors available at 
handcraft stores. He begins by drawing a 
design which he puts beneath the glass. 
Then he pours liquid lead from a cone to 
cover the lines of the design. The liquid 
lead is 100 per cent plastic and drys quick- 
ly. The results are beautiful and make 
lovely murals for the apartment in Haver- 
hill where he and Mahnez live. 


— Jerry Goldman photo. 


2. To preserve an open area along the 
_ shore for historical, cultural and 
recreational purposes while enhanc- 
ing “the water quality and giving 
greater access to the public. 
3. To support private developments 
4. To set guidelines for the purpose of 
preserving the future resources of 
the river as environmental demands 
increase. 

Plans to revitalize the dissipated landfill 
and gravel pits on the shoreline of the river 
in Haverhill are now under consideration. 
In Amesbury, plans are being made to 
reconstruct the historic part of the town 
and find a more suitable location for area 
dumping. 

Nathan Tufts, council president for the 
Merrimack River Watershed Association 
says, ‘“‘We think that what’s happening 
here in the Merrimack Valley is the stuff 
that dreams are made of. The River is run- 
ning clean ... cleaner than it has been for 
over one hundred years.”’ 

(Source for this story were the articles in 
the Fall 1989 edition of The Riyer’s Reach) 


By Deanna Crockett 

“The Wild Bunch’”’ is middle-aged now. 
They are traveling all over the country on 
motorcycles, enjoying the weather and the 
sights witha 180 degree view. 

In the thirties, only the rich could afford 
a car; in the forties, it became a possibility 
for the upper-middle class to buy one. With 
the vast exodus to the suburbs of millions 
of Americans in the fifties, a car became a 
necessity to almost everyone. It isn’t 
unusual now to see two, three or more cars 
in front of every house. 

But the pendulum of expense of owner- 
ship has swung back to the unaffordable 
side, and people are once again looking for 
an inexpensive way to travel or commute. 
Hence, the motorcycle craze. 

It is fast becoming the ‘‘second car’’ to 
millions of Americans of all age groups 
and backgrounds. 

In front of many restaurants and 
business establishments, you will see 


motorcycles lined up. Indeed, at NECC the 
lineup grows longer each year. It has 
become quite commonplace to _ see 
customers toting a helmet through a store 
or restaurant. 

If you are riding double, the passenger 
on a “‘bike,”’ as they are called by owners, 
can enjoy the vast expanse of stars at night 
or the awesome view. of an oncoming 
thunderstorm by day! This is, of course, 
one advantage and one drawback to the 
mode of travel. 

It is pure joy to ride along on a sunny day 
against the wind, and be amid the whole 
world. It can only compare to sailing the 


Kennedy 


ocean or galloping freely on a spirited 
horse. One gets a sense of freedom and ela- 
tion that cannot be equaled ina car. 

The advantages are endless. You can 
park in less than half a space. How about 


50 to 70 miles per gallon of gas? One spark 
plug permits a very inexpensive tuneup. 
There are only two tires to replace! 


There are only two disadvantages that 
stand out glaringly. Injury-potential in an 
accident, and weather. When traveling by 
bike, one must be scrupulously careful of 
his or her safety to protect oneself at all 
times. Driving defensively goes double on 
a bike. 

As for the weather, the possibilities are 


endless. Besides checking weather reports © 


diligently and dressing warmly at all 
times, one must have an endless stock of 
foul-weather jokes, a sense of humor, and 
a good idea of the site of the nearest rest- 
aurant at all times: 

In a downpour, you immediately open 
your travel pack of patience, humor and 
fortitude. You search for a place to wait 
out the storm, and feel grateful for having 
boots and jacket of leather. 

There is rain gear available, but if you 
are typical, you will never get around to 
buying it. Having everything you might 


need on a bike somehow takes the edge of 


excitement from it. 

For all the logical and sensible reasons 
there are for traveling by bike, pleasure, a 
sense of freedom, excitement, and ex- 


hilaration are tantamount with most 


riders. 


supports 


referendum 


By Connie Scanlon 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy has for- 


_ Mally endorsed the efforts of the Citizens 


for Participation in Political Action (CP- 
PAX) in seeking a non-binding referen- 
dum on the November 4 ballot. The refer- 
-endum addresses the issue of safe energy 
versus nuclear power in Massachusetts. 

In a letter to CPPAX, Senator Kennedy 
said that he supports ‘‘a moratorium on 
nuclear power plant licensing’ and calls 
for “‘an orderly phase out of nuclear 
power.”’ 

In reference to the accident at Three 
Mile Island, Senator Kennedy proclaims 
that ‘“‘when a nuclear power plant races to 
within thirty minutes of a nuclear 
meltdown, the time for nuclear power has 
passed.” Energy alternatives to nuclear 
were described by Kennedy as “more 
reliable and job intensive.’’ 

The Safe Energy Referendum, appear- 
ing seventh on the November 4 ballot asks, 


Tips for energy crunch 


By Carol Flagg 

This country is now in the midst of an 
energy crunch that affects all of us. We are 
using oil, electricity and gas at a faster 
rate than new sources can be found. it is up 
to everyone to use what energy we have 
wisely. The following are a few sugges- 
tions to help you conserve: 

1. insuiate your home. Insulation will 
keep heat in during the winter, out 
during the summer. 

2. Use storm windows and doors. 

3. Set the thermostat lower and com- 
pensate by wearing warmer clothes 


Sunday Matinee at 2:00 $4.50 
Evenings $6.50 
Center 


YESTERDAY-TODAY and TOMORROW 


* a 1930 MUSICAL REVUE 
* Staged &Directed by Rudy Pivovar 


SALEM HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
October 24,25 & 26 at 8:00 P.M. 


{Proceeds towards Senior Citizens 


“Shall the representative from this district 
be instructed to vote in favor of legislation 
requiring a moratorium on the construc- 
tion of licensing of new nuclear power 
plants, and mandating instead that the 
state promote energy conservation and 
safe and renewable energy resources such 
as hydroelectric and solar power?” 

Formal endorsements of the referendum 
have also come from State Senator Sharon 
Pollard, State Representative, as well as 
Congressional nominee Barney Frank and 
Alexander Leaf of Harvard. 

On the weekends of October 25-26 and 
November 1-2, members of Merrimack 
Valley Clamshell Alliance will be 
leafleting in downtown sections and malls" 
to inform area residents of the Safe 
Energy referendum question. ra 

Spokesman Steve Condon of Haverhill 
says that all volunteers will gladly answer 
questions in regard to the issue. For more 
information, Condon ¢an be reached even- 
ings at 374-8578. f 


indoors. 

4. Use cold» water when washing 
clothes as frequently as possible. 
Also, do larger loads as opposed to 
several smaller ones. 

5. Share a shower with a friend and 
conserve water. 

6. Use major appliances in off-peak 
hours. 

7. When leaving the room, turn off all 
the lights. 

8. Use the fireplace as a major heat 
source in one area of the home. 


: *The Wild Bunch? > 


Academic Support Center Staff. The group will lead the second session of ‘Manage 
Our Lives’ biweekly noon series Wednesday, Oct. 15 in the private dining room of 

' the College Center and Friday, Oct. 17 in C-302. Left to right: Rick Branscomb, 
Writing Center Coordinator; Prof. Keri Holden, Discovery Program; Phil Sittnick, 
teacher, Discovery program; Pat McDermott, Reading Curriculum Coordinator; 
Ed Korza, Academic Support Center Director; Prof. Gerry Morin, Discovery 
Program; Pat Belmont, Skills Diagnostic Center Coordinator; Nancy Nickerson, 
Math Center Coordinator; Gene Wintner, Reading Center Coordinator; and Pat 
Culver, Academic Support Center Counselor. — Flaine MacLean photo. 


Boeeeoueono0nooEE 


MANAGE OUR LIVES 
Biweekly Noon Series [12-1] 


Work Smarter NOT Harder 
e@ 
EFFICIENCY . .. doing the task right 
vs. 
EFFECTIVENESS... . doing the right task 


e George Stern, President 
Time Associates 


| Te As RE ET EE TS EE AO 2 I POSES DOES SP FE ETS 
? Priv Din Rm , Clsrm Bldg 
Subject Nxt/ Caf \ C-302 
e 


eCome and meet the Academic Support Center Staffe 
elnvaluable resources available to you — AT NO COSTe 


poe ig 


STUDY SKILLS/TEST ANXIETY 


ED KORZA 
NANCY NICKERSON 
RICK BRANSCOMB 
PAT McDERMOTT 

_ GENE WINTNER 
PAT BELMONT 
PAT CULVER 


Academic Support Center Director 
Math Center Coordinator 

Writing Center Coordinator 

Reading Curriculum Coordinator 
Reading Center Coordinator 

Skills Diagnostic Center Coordinator 
Academic Support Center Counselor 


e e 
Classroom Building 
Room C-302 

- e 
FRIDAY, OCT. 17 
12 noon — 1:00p.m. 
(Repeat) 


Private Dining Room [Rm 201] 
College Center Cafeteria 
e 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 15 
12 noon — 1:00p.m. 


All Students, Faculty and College Personnel are welcome. 
Attend ALL...SOME...ONE Session(s). 


Individual and/or group meetings will be scheduled at your 
convenience to follow any session(s) only if you indicate an 
interest. rs 
For Further Information Contact: 
Betty Coyne 
Counseling Office 
Room 118 — College Center 
(Lower Level — Carpeted Lounge) 
Monday — Friday 
8:30 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 374-0721, Ext. 178 or 179 


Wed, Oct 15 | Fri, Oct 31 
Family Management/ Assertiveness Wed, Nov 12 | Fri, Nov14 
Dream Mgt. / Creative Problem Solving | Wed, Dec 10 | Fri, Dec12 


Stress Management/ Relaxation 
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Campus news 


HEALTH SERVICE LECTURE SERIES 


presented by... 


Northern Essex Community College 


in cooperation with the 
Social Committee 
(Ps ee eS ee 


Part | — HOLISTIC HEALTH 


The Body’s Innate Healing Power 
Dr. Robert Provasoli, DC 
(Wed, Oct 15, 12-1, Lecture Hall A) 
oS 
Mind / Body ; 
Don Ethan Miller, author [Mind / Body”] 
(Mon, Oct 27, 12-1, Lecture Hall! A) 
e 
Introduction to Holistic Health 
Gail Straub, BA, Whole Health Educator 
(Mon, Nov 3, 12-1, Lecture Hall A) 
e 
Greater Intelligence, Calmness, Creativity and Happiness 
— The Transcendental Meditation Program in the 
Fulfillment of Education 
Suzanne Stryker, TM Instructor 
(Wed, Nov 5, 12-1, Lecture Hall A) 


Part Il — SPORTS MEDICINE 


Sports Nutrition — Do You Fuel Yourself with 
Premium Nutrition? 
Nancy Clark, RD, MS : 
(Thurs, Oct 16, 12-1, Lecture Hall A) 
e 
Sports Injuries & Prevention & Treatment 
Dr. Robert Provasoli, DC 
(Wed, Oct 29, 12-1, Lecture Hall A) 


® 
Sports Medicine 
Dr. Richard St. Onge, MD, 
Orthopedic Surgeion/ Sports Medicine Clinic 
(Thurs, Oct 30,11-1, Gym, Rm-150) 
e 
Exercise & Play: New Games 
Gail Straub, New Games Instructor 
(Thurs, Dec 11, 12-1, Main Gym) 
e 


Part Ill — WOMEN’S HEALTH ISSUES 


Self-Defense for Women / Rape Prevention 
Larry Giardano, Karate Instructor, Police Officer 
: Jerry Thibeault, Police Officer 
(Fri, Nov 7, 12-1, Lecture Hall A) 
e 
Women’s Role in Family Planning — Birth Control 
Nancy Crowder, Area Coordinator: 
Family Planning, Inc., Haverhill 
(Mon, Nov 10, 12-1, Lecture Hall A) 
i. : 


Women in Crisis — Shelter, Legal Advocacy & Support 
in Domestic Violence 
Women’s Resource Center, Lawrence 
(Fri, Nov 14, 12-1, Lecture Hall A) 
e 
Cancer Awareness: Breast Self-Examination 
What Every Woman Should Know 
Pat Augeri, RN, NECC Health Coordinator 
(Mon, Nov 17, 12-1, Lecture Hall A) 
e 
Women and Choice — Pregnancy Counseling and Abortion, 
Sexuality and VD 
Bill Baird Center Counselors 
(Mon, Nov 24, 12-1, Lecutre Hall A) 
e 
Fitness for Women — Get Moving, Stay Moving! 
Betsy Henry, Exercise Specialist, NECC Student 
(Wed, Nov 19, 12-1, Lecture Hall A) 


eBrown teardrop keychain with A.M.C., Chrysler, and 
house keys. 

eBrown, solid-vinyl briefcase with many science and math 
papers in it. ! 

eEight to. 10 pairs of men’s and women’s eyeglasses. 

eOne Subaru key. 

eAssorted loose keys. 
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What's the point of skipping classes? 


students who skip classes. The reasons range from incomplete 
assignments to boredom to the perennial pursuit of happiness. 


The question that comes to mind is: what's the point? Why 
bother investing the time and money in a partial education? 


Skipping classes benefits no one. If anything, it is a bothersome 
nuisance to everyone around. In this age of consumer awareness, 
it is just plain poor money management to pay for something you 
don’t get. 


We wonder who is actually making the tuition payments for 
these academic absentees. Is it B.E.O.G., or S.E.O.G., or perhaps 
the ever-reliable, P.A.R.E.N.T.S.? 


Imagine the roars of protest if at any given time the professors 
elected to skip their classes at random. True, they are paid, but also 
true, the student is paid in levels of accrued knowledge. Would at- 
tendance improve noticeably, we wonder, if instead of grades, the 
students were awarded salaries that had been adjusted accordingly? 


Surely there are times when Pan lures even the more studious 
away from lecture hall into his verdant sanctuary, but not with the 
shocking regularity that is so rampant at NECC today. 


ERA. .. ~ what's to hear? 


Twenty-four little words. That's all the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment consists of. The E.R.A. has had a long history of at- 
tempted ratification by enough states to make it a constitutional 
clause. Fifteen states have either not ratified it or have rescinded 
their approval. What are the E.R.A. opponents afraid of? 


“Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of sex.” 


That's all it says. No mention of unisex bathrooms or lifestyle. 
No mention of forcing women to work or be denied courtesies. 
Simply, the amendment would guarantee that all persons in the U.S. 
would have the same opportunities of choice and equality in all 
matters. There are enough barriers that stand between the citizens 
of this society. _ Dropping contrived differences would eliminate 
one major one. 


We support the E.R.A. and hope it is ratified before the end of 
the extended deadline next year. The opponents continue to attempt 
to hoodwink the public into thinking the amendment is something 
undesirable. The women are misled and the men often are threat- 
ened by what an ‘equal’ woman might do to them, or are insecure 
about their own masculinity. 


Feel like giving up'???222222? 


Feel like giving up because you've flunked the last “Psych” test . 


or because you’d rather party than study at night or you keep falling 
asleep while studying and today you’re not prepared? We've been 
there. 


But wait. Think about those gutsy handicapped students you’ve 
met or those single parent students struggling to raise a family who 
aren’t giving up. Or think about those students who work all night 
and manage to attend classes during the day. 


Now think about chucking it all because of a flunked test or un- 
prepared homework or missing out on those parties. Think about 
those chances of future high-paying jobs you might be giving up. 
And what about all those social contacts you’re going to be missing 
out on? A well-rounded life, to be a well-rounded life, has to have 
a solid foundation to build on. Most things that are really worthwhile 
cost in time and effort. 


~ 


We’re betting you’re going to stay. After thinking it over, we are. 


Please patronize our advertinow 
aud say you saw. it in 


_Ihe Observer... 
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Dear Observer staff: 


The NECC Observer has proven to be 
effective in its reporting by Bonnie Massi 
and Carl Russo of the first seminar in the 
“Manage Our Lives” series. Bill Bond, 
Time Management specialist, drew over 
60 people in each of his 2 superb presenta- 
tions of Time Management. We will con- 
tinue the bi-weekly series to follow the 
publication of the NECC Observer issues. 


Several students have inquired about 
scholarships and transfer information as a 
result of extensive coverage. In fact, 
there has been marked -increase in the 
number of students in the Counseling 
Office during the week that followed the 
first issue of the newspaper. 


Co-editors 
Editorial page editor . 
Consulting editor . 
Chief copy editor . 
Assistant editors . 


Photo editors 
Photographers . 
Feature writer . 
Sports writer . 
Advertising panaser 
Advertising staff 


— Nancy Angelini cartoon. 


lowe for The Observer 


At Northern Essex we have a large 
student population and an understaffed 
Counseling Department. - The NECC 
Observer has fulfilled a critical student 
need which otherwise could not be met. 
You have provided information, education 
and inspiration. We look forward to your 
continued cooperation as a dedicated, com- 
petent staff.. THE BEST!! 


Sincerely, : 
(signed) 


Betty Coyne, 
- Counseling Department 
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Murphy's 


By Gloria Murphy 


Whe asked. you...cvylow? 


Nothing makes my pulse race and my 
palms sweat as much as someone over the 
age of 35 asking with a proud-as-a-peacock 
grin, ‘‘How old do you think 1am?’’ Over the 
mark is insulting...and under the mark is 
patronizing! The ideal answer is to hit ten 
years younger than the person’s true age. 
Recently, my husband dragged me off to a 
business dinner where I knew I’d be faced 
with just this predicament! 

“‘Come on,’’ Joe pleaded as we stood in 
the parking lot and he pried my high heels 
out of the mud where I had planted them 
purposeiy five minutes earlier. ‘‘You’ve got 
to go in!’’ 

“‘But...you know how I embarrassed you 
last time when I told Old Man Munchkin’s 
wife that she didn’t look a day over 65. How 
_was I to know she was a child bride when he 
married her?’’ ~ 

“‘Most people do manage to judge age a 
little better than you. What you have to do,”’ 
he explained, ‘‘is avoid a direct answer.”’ 

“Why can’t we socialize with trees,’’ 1 
moaned, ‘‘at least you can count their 
rings!”’ 

: 1@) 

We walked into the ballroom just as the 
band was beating out ‘‘The Anniversary 
Waltz.’’ Joe went over to check our coats 
and met me at the bar as I was 
‘chug-a-lugging my third scotch. 

“Come on,’’ he said as he grabbed my 
arm, ‘‘We’ve got to socialize.’’ 

“Hi there,’’ a round bald fellow who I 
recognized as Jim called out, ‘‘Come on 
over...let me introduce you to my new 
bride.’’ 

‘Meet Bunny,”’ he said as he bowed down 
and a slight-brittle boned woman with three 
crows feet aside her left eye came into view. 

“‘How do you do,’’ I said as I carefully 
checked her scarlet colored hair for new 
growth. 

She didn’t answer but grinned broadly 
showing a golden bridge in her upper 
“mouth. 

“Isn’t she something else?’’ Jim asked 
proudly. 

I nodded agreeably. Although her grin 
faded, her smile marks stayed. ‘‘She 
certainly has a beautiful smile,’’ 1 
commented, ‘‘Does she talk?”’ 

Jim patted my husband on the back. 
“Your wife always did have quite a sense of 
humor!”’ 

“Yes she does,’ 


, 


Joe agreed as he 


stomped on my foot. 


oO 

“How old do you think Bunny is?’’ Jim 
asked me. 

1 put my glass to my lips and began 
drinking. Bunny’s hazy blue, marble sized 

“eyes took on a penetrating gaze as she 
looked at me through the bottom of my 

glass. After I swallowed two ice cubes, I put 
the glass down. Everyone looked at me. 
**Bunny...you certainly do look like a million 
dollars!’’ I said, ‘‘What type of work do you 
do?’’ | asked quickly. 

“Oh...Bunny doesn't work,’’ Jim an- 
swered. 

““Well...that undoubtly accounts for her 
youthful appearance,”’ I said. 

‘“‘But...how old do you think she looks?’’ 
Jim insisted. 

**Well,”’ I began, ‘‘just look at those 
young looking hands...do you use Dove for 

_ dishes, Bunny?’ eae ks 

“*How old do you think she looks?’’ Jim 
repeated firmly. 

My legs trembled. ‘‘I’d  say...Bunny 
‘doesn’t look a day over 45.’’ 

“‘She’s 55,”’ he said as he squeezed her 
ematiated body close to him. 

I sank into a chair with relief. 

Just then, Bunny kneeled down and 
whispered her first words into my ear. 
‘*And...you dear...don’t look a day over 45 
yourself!”’ 


node ry 


We welcome your comments. 


will not be published. 


columns and opinion 
Letter to. the editor aud reader opinion 


The readers’ column is for your opinion on any subject of public interest. 


eThose who write must agree to the publication of his/her full name. 
eDue to space limitations, we reserve the right to edit letters for length. 
eLetters which are libelous or which depart from standards of good taste 


Dear Editor, 


Somebody should do something about 
the condition of the lavatory at the head of 
the second-floor stairs in C-Building. 


I realize that this is a heavily-used area 
but that’s no excuse for its condition, 
especially right after it was supposedly 
cleaned the other day. Specifically, the 
sinks were cluttered with hair, cigarette 
ash, burnt matches and spilled coffee soon 
after the janitors left as when they went 
in. 


Hopefully, the students using this area 
will be cooperative and use the waste 
basket. 


Jimmie Nowe 


° 


° ° 


° ° ° ° ° 
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University of Massachusetts 
Student Government Association 
420 Student Union Building 
Amherst, Mass. 01003 


: September 23, 1980 
Dear Student Government President, 


The purpose of this letter is both to 
educate those unaware of the current 
state of the reorganization of higher edu- 
cation and also to call for your support, 
leadership and commitment to provide a 
student voice within the process. Our lack 
of cohesion as a “student group” over the 
past several years has eased the task of 
members of the state house. Our current 
lack of cohesion can only add legitimacy to 
their actions. 


Since the actions of the General Court 
last summer, the new Regents named 
have proceeded to hold two meetings. At 
each meeting, students have been 
present. And, each time the issue of 
student representation within the reorg- 
anization process has at least been ac- 
knowledged. Yet the coordinated 
pressure brought to bear on the Regents 
to insure prompt. consideration of 
concerns has not materialized. Without it, 
we should be given lip-service at best. 


Meetings over the course of the summer 
held to establish a student constituency 
have been ill-organized, devisive, and 
fruitless. A maximum of nine schools rep- 


Pobitical watch ——eitoint 
Campus lad ‘boun-hide’ ebection 


We would like to congratulate the winners in the recent student 


council elections. 


September 29, 1980 
To the Observer: 


I would like to know why there are no 
cigarette machines on campus. -I believe 
in a smoking and non-smoking area in the 
cafeteria, but its very discriminating 
when you can’t buy a pack of butts on 
campus. 


If there is a way of bringing back 
cigarette vending machines on campus, 
we the smokers would sure like to know. 


Fred Millet 
October 8, 1980 


resented at any one time was the extent of 
system representation. This is not to say 
that attempts to generate interest were 
not made. A number of persons have 
spent inordinate hours trying to motivate 
others to resort to the immediacy of the 
problem. But to judge from. your 
response, the situation is not worthy of 
your attention. 


If we as products of a state system of 
higher education are to succeed in our 
respective futures, the system we emerge 
from must be viable, competitive, and 
capable of addressing the needs of our 
changing environment. The impetus is on 
us, the student leaders, to make thought- 
ful recommendations from our concerns 
and needs. 


I sincerely hope you feel that a thought- 
ful response to the reorganization of our 
schools is worth your time. 

Sincerely, 


(signed) 
Ronald W. Keefe, Jr. 


Assistant to the President 


RWK:ek 


[The above letter included an 
open invitation to a meeting held 
at Springfield Technical  Com- 
munity College on October 10-11 
— before our press date... but 

after our last edition. Sorry! ED] 


By Calvin J. Anderson 


We also would like to congratulate all the candi- 


dates for having run such highly visible and imaginative campaigns. 


For several days, the campus was alive with personal poli- 


ticking, poster posting, and parading people. 


Spots were procured 


on WRAZ for candidates to air their views and to ask for support. 
The two days devoted to the polling saw a relatively high turnout 


of more than 280 to cast their ballots. 


Candidates were present 


near the voting area to greet potential supporters and to introduce 


themselves. 
taking place. 


The scene looked as if a “bona-fide” election were 


It was a pleasure to experience such an exhilarating partici- 


pation in the democratic process. 


Recent school elections have 


had dismally low voter turnout. Most students did not appear to be 
even aware that anything was taking place! 


We hope that NECC elections will be just as successful in the 


future. 


The Observer hopes to be able to be of more assistance in 


upcoming semesters as we coordinate our efforts more closely 
with those of the Student Activities Office. 
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KKKKK 
Old Glory 
plies again 


By Dennis Metrano 


Something has crept back into favor in 
these first days of a new decade. The 
American flag. 


Patriotism seems to have made a good 
old-fashioned comeback. Not too long ago 
it was chic to wear Old Glory on the seat of 
one’s pants. In recent years the only 
people seemingly anxious to unravel the 
stars and stripes were used-car dealers on 
Washington’s birthday. Today the ca- 
dence of John Philip Sousa is marching 
right along side of the avatar sounds of 
The Cars. 


While Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Fov- 
ever” has yet to crack Billboard’s Top 200 
it is interesting that one of progressive- 
radio WBCN-FM’s more requested tunes 
is “Bomb Iran,” sung to the beat of the 
Beach Boys’ “Barbara Ann”. While such 
jingoism is questionable, it does aptly 
point out the fervor patriotism has taken. 


Sports, long a barometer for America’s 
moods, have recently developed an 
emotional rescue for a flag that too often 
appeared askance in the 70s of Nixon, 
Watergate, Kent State, OPEC, Viet-Nam, 
Spiro Agnew, and Son of Sam. It was 
heartening to witness Marvin Hagler, flag 
in hand, accept boxing’s championship 
belt. And no one can forget the electrify- 
ing patriotism of the USA Winter Olympic 
hockey team. Those kids from the 
Charlestowns of the country brought back 
into focus a pride almost swept away by 
inflation, pollution, political corruption, Idi 
Amin, Jonestown, Billy Carter, Three 
Mile Island, et al. 


Gregory Peck and Frank Sinatra sans 
personal profit are helping to bail out the 
Chrysler Corporation telling us that 
America isn’t going to take it anymore. 
Suddenly guilt is tooling around in a 
Datsun. 


Much of this new-found nationalism, of 
course, is readily traceable to the 
Americans in hostage in Iran. Flags sadly 
fly at half-mast throughout the country for 
those who can’t come home again, Thomas 
Wolfe or no Thomas Wolfe. The children 
of a generation who fled to Canada, forced 
a President not to seek re-election, and 
dropped out of one Great Society after 
another now are queueing at post offices 
to register for the draft with so much 
enthusiasm that John Wayne's polities 
would appear to be a voice of reason. 
We, as Americans, have never been as a 
land of moderates. While it is wonderful 
to see patriotism return after too long an 
absence we must remain aware that too 
much of a thing can be as dangerous as too 
little. Still, we are the land of the free and 
brave. And, again, the proud. 


Francis Scott Key couldn’t have said 
it better. 


we, 


“You overshot the mark,’’ I said, ee ae Pt 
‘*besides...who asked you?”’ Finally, we hope that the election turnout was indicative of. we 
expected participation in next month’s’ presidential. election. ~aoe = a PB Sat 
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By Carol Piermattei 

If a job is worth doing, it’s worth doing 
right. But what if you don’t know what that 
job is until only a few days before it starts? 
This seems to be a problem that some in- 
structors at Northern Essex face. 

The complaint is that often a class is of- 
fered in the college brochure without 
knowing in advance who is going to teach 
it. While this may not be an easy decision 
for the administrative staff, we think that 
they should at least have a general idea of 
who the likely candidates will be and that 
these people should be notified that they 
are being considered for the positions. 3 

When students arrive for the first class 
of the new semester, they expect to begin 
learning. Too often, at this first class, they 
are told by their instructor that he/she 
isn’t completely prepared for the class 
because it had only recently been assigned 
to him. : 

This is unfair to both the students and 
the instructors. The students pay to learn, 
and when they walk into that classroom, 


Whose fair 


By Prudence T. Barry 

The refusal of an Essex County grand 
jury to indict 56-year-old Alexander Bosse 
for the recent fatal shooting of Keith 
O’Connor, 20, does not seem to have 
lessened the controversy surrounding the 
incident. Indeed, nothing can change the 
fact that the consequences were tragic for 
all concerned, but those who cry 
“{njustice’’ on the basis that O’Connor was 
‘just a kid” are either forgetting or 
ignoring altogether the fact that the victim 
of the crime was Alexander Bosse, and not 
the 20-year-old O’Connor. 

It is an unfortunate commentary on our 
legal system and/or society that 
perpetrators of serious crimes — even 
those involving rape, robbery and murder 
— are seldom punished, or if they are, the 
sentences are so lenient as to make a 
mockery of our courts. It is this per- 
missiveness that gives rise to the attitude 
— particularly among younger people — 
“so what if I get caught? Nothing will hap- 
pen to me.” — and in so many instances, 
nothing does. 

While one may question the wisdom of 
Bosse’s actions — not waiting for the 
police, going into his shop alone with a 
loaded weapon — who among us can say 
definitely how he/she would react under 
similar circumstances? The point is that 
O’Connor and his accomplice were com- 


\ eo, 
A ‘chip’ on 
By Dennis Metrano 


It came as a colossal surprise. My son 
Dylan's neighborhood friend Timmy came 
tearing through the front door, excitedly 
demanding my attention: “Dylan can ride 
his bike without training wheels!” Hardly 
newsworthy enough to interrupt Cronkite 
in mid-report, but to me, a monumental 
news bulletin. 


Racing out the front door — sure 
enough — I could see this minute figure of 
determination tearing down our Newbury- 
port High Street sidewalk at a speed 
seemingly greater than a silver bullet. 
Immediately, I realized steadiness was 
not to be one of Dylan’s strong points. 
Veering wildly, none-the-less, he was 
heading home with a look of pride I doubt 
I'll see again in my lifetime. Thank Lord 
no pedestrians happened by or this 
column may have had an entirely different 
flavor to it. 


But make it, he did. With skill, grace, 
and a sliding skid. Less tumultous cele- 
brations for victory have been held for 
Boston Marathon winners. It was 
Creamsicles all-around (no minor expense 

as our neighborhood seems to hold 90% of 
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they expect the instructor to have a struc- 
tured program outlined so that they know 
what is required of them and can plan their 
time accordingly. The instructor should 
have advance notice of his class schedule 
so that he can do an effective job of 
teaching the. required materials in an 
organized and professional way. It seems 
a bit like putting the cart before the horse 
for the school to advertise a course in its 
brochure and then look for someone to 
teach it. 

While we know that no system is perfect 
and there may well be reasons behind this 
poor planning, we think that money may 
play a part in this little scenario as it does 
in many aspects of today’s life. Maybe the 
administrators get so wrapped up in 
numbers at planning and registration time 
that they unknowingly sacrifice quality for 
quantity, or maybe they think that a larger 
brochure makes a better impression. In 
any event, this is an area that we hope will 
get attention in the future. 


? 


miting a crime and in doing so, put 
themselves above the law. O’Connor paid 
with his life. 

The issue involved here is not the wanton 
taking of another’s life, but rather, a 
citizen’s right to protect his life and pro- 
perty. We do not feel that Mr. Bosse used 
his weapon in an irresponsible manner. He 
did not enter his shop with ‘‘guns blazing”’ 
(a la the Wild West), nor did he fire 
without warning or for the express purpose 
of killing. He was faced with a choice. 

Perhaps not even a_ professional 
bookmaker would care to project the odds 
for survival on a 56-year-old man with 
loaded gun versus two much-younger 
assailants. The fact that they were not car- 
rying guns does not mean that they were 
“unarmed,”’ since shop tools, fists or even 
Bosse’s own weapon might eventually 
have been utilized in any hand-to-hand 
confrontation. The fact is that the shop 
owner aimed and fired when he was 
ultimately threatened with bodily harm. 

We wonder if these selfsame individuals 
who are touting ‘‘moral justice’™ would be 
so outspoken if Alexander Bosse had been 
discovered lying on the floor of his. shop 
wounded with his own gun or beaten to 
death.... 


the block 


Newburyport’s children, each tot with a 
passion for ice cream). 


Days have passed cautiously. There 
have been no reports of elderly ladies 
being knocked down by a speeding green 
“Trixie” (bought at a yard sale for a 
bargain $5.00) two-wheeler over police 
radios. No Chips/Estrada calamities. Nor 
were any major bank heists bearing des- 


criptions of a 5'/2-year-old robber making’ 


a getaway via a bicycle sporting a rubber 
horn noted. 


What did seem to nass. however. was 
my age. Suddenly my beard seemed to 
sport legions more grey hair. Bed seemed 
more inviting at an earlier hour. 


And my nightly walks took place else- 
where than the newly-claimed “Evel Knie- 
vel Speedway”. 


But, mostly, this venture signaled the 
reality of the forever cycle of growing 
older. And up — something never really 
achieved in life. Last month was kinder- 
garten. Not too far away is a 10-speed. 
And, then, the introduction to senility — 
the keys to the car.... 


By Anne Laszlo 

There was a time when I was a terrific 
speller. Not in the league of runner-up to 
the state champion or anything, but still, 
steady on my feet and confident in any 
essay. I had come up through the old 
school where regular spelling lessons were 
part of the daily curriculum: you wrote 
each new word ten times and if you missed 
one on a spelling quiz, the ante was raised 
to twenty-five. The teachers didn’t much 
care if you enjoyed the work or found it 
relevant; they were there to teach, you 
were there to learn, and besides, what did 
you know anyway? Part of the route to 
good spelling lay in proper pronunciation. 
I can see Miss Willis now, that great jaw of 
hers working to pronounce each word 
distinctly: sepaarate, governnnment, libr- 
rary. Who could miss after a year with 


Miss Willis and her jaw? In the eight 
grade, Miss De La Rouchalier took over. 
Her specialty was correct usage and she 
was able to terrorize the entire upper divi- 
sion. From an arsenal cf index cards she 
fired impossible questions: ‘‘what is the 
difference between imply and infer?’’ Use 
continuous and continual correctly.” 
Distinguish between sensuous and 
sensual.’’ In retrospect, these lessons were 
nothing less than drills. There we sat, trap- 
ped in our seats, while she hovered over us 
working on the fine points of the English 
language. By the end of the year we were 


agile and quick. Like so many experienced’ 


fingers on an assembly line, our minds 
could quickly sort out the good and the 
bad. Never say return back (redundant), 
or between you and I (between you and 
me) object of the preposition). No dang]l- 
ing participle sentences and short, choppy 


Decoding 


By Brian Locke : 

I hate the dentist. Well, I really don’t 
hate the dentist, I just hate going to him. I 
went three times last week, and I was 
miserable. Part of it I’m sure is guilt. 
When the dentist pulls his head out of my 
mouth, he invariably mutters, ‘‘Tch, Tch, 
Tehz2 

“You haven’t been taking care of your 
teeth!’’ 

“Yes I have, I brush all the time.”’ 

“Well, you haven’t been doing a very 
good job.”’ 

‘Maybe I’ll switch brands of toothpaste, 
to something that will give me sex 


appeal.”’ 
“Get something with flouride. A man 


phrases. She and Miss Willis had built a 
stone wall of certainty and I thought that 
bulwark would last a lifetime. 

Now, twenty years of teaching and 
reading students’ essay exams have taken 
their toll. Last October I stood in front of 
my class and tried to write physique on the 
board. All that I could manage was a 
garbled version of psyche. The blurring of 
“e’s” and “‘i’s” followed in rapid 
deterioration. Is it resistance or 
resistence, independent or independant? 
When you see so many versions of the 
same word they all look good; they have a 
kind of family resemblance to one another, 
close relatives if not the actual momma or 
papa word. Does totaly have another | or t? 
Totally, tottaly, totaly? How about 
exscuse? One too many “‘s’’, I think, but 
I’m not all that sure about the ‘‘x””. How do 
you spell releif? Relief? Here is a twist 
from a recent exam. The student describes 
the “‘hayseeds of the Populist Party as 
“hic farmers’’. A little tipsy, too. And - 
another: survail of the fittest (a marriage 
of survival and travail). Who are the 
parents of exajuration? Perjury and 
exaggerate? These misshapen words have 
become dear orphans, bouncing in and out 
of essays with a hundred little meanings. 
They are far more interesting than 
mistakes, crazier than puns. ‘“‘Blacks were 
forbidden to bare arms.” (hey, you over 
there, cover up those arms). The McCor- 
mack Raper: it does the job of ten men in 
half the time’’. 

Ah, Miss Willis and Miss D. If they could 
see me now. Words for them were their 
food and drink. They are no doubt spinning 
in their gravees. Who will save me from 
this awful fait? 


@ t's 
with a mouth full of gaps has no sex 
appeal.” (Why do I feel I must justity my- 
self to him?) 

After he lays on the guilt, he zaps me 
with pain. If ‘It’s going to hurt a little” it 
won’t be too bad. But if ‘‘it’s not going to 
hurt too much’”’ it means trouble. The drill 
hitting a nerve (uhm, should have used 
more novacaine’’) or the belabored ex- 
traction of a recalcitrant molar (‘‘stub- 
born little devil”) will provide enough pain 
to reach another plane of awareness. And 
then ... there’s the music. The same inane 
tunes you hear in elevators in Filenes. I 
stumbled into my dentist’s office the other 


day and found him playing disco ... as if I 
weren’t in enough pain. 


Humow progronuted to robots 


By Barbara Wackowski 

As computer science invades our per- 
sonal lives as much as it revolutionizes in- 
dustries, people are becoming more condi- 
tioned to either black or white, with the in- 
ability to see grays. 

We are slowly becoming little modular 
cubes that neatly fit into the board. We are 
all looking at ourseives, hoping to be a puz- 
zle piece that connects the finished scene 
rather than a different-shaped piece that 
fits a different puzzle. 


| can’t win but I'm taking my votes home anyway 


~ 


Maybe it is easier to deal with life when 
two plus two always equals four. It is a 
form of security, and in this world of so 
many complexities, this technology may 
be an easy way out. It helps us do away 
with our instincts. If we continue allowing 
our minds to be programmed, we will 
become uniformed robots, our inner spirits 
and emotions anesthetized and even dead. 

Let us continue to advance in this 
technological age, but let us keep our 
perspective and not forget to reach out and 
touch one another from our hearts. 


* 


Brian Locke 
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Jackie Walker..... counseling secretary 


By Jo-Ann Basso , 
The counseling office, which is located in 
the college center, has a new secretary, 


Mrs. Jackie Walker. Northern Essex is a 


familiar place to her since she was a 
. Student here about five years ago. While 

she attended school here, she also worked 

as a peer counselor at the drop-in center. 

She heard about a vacancy at Northern 
' Essex and decided to return because she 
. enjoys a college environment. 


— Elaine MacLean photo. 


Her responsibilities involve office 
procedure, making appointments, and 
talking with the students. Asked about her 
new job, she says, “‘I love it.” 

During her leisure’time she collects and 


restores antiques, writes poetry, sews and 


is also active im the women’s movement. 
She resides in Haverhill with her three 
children. 


Harold Roberts, volunteer 


By Barbara Wackowski 
Anyone who has visited the math lab is 
likely to know Harold Roberts. For the 
past three years, he has volunteered his 
time to help NECC students solve their 
math problems. Prior to that, he assisted 
for three years in the writing lab. 
But in spite of the useful services he 
~donates, Roberts doesn’t think he’s 
special. His philosophy is that a person 
should give what he can to help others. 
Roberts has been retired for eight years 


after 47 years’ work for the New England 
Electric systems. 

He received a Certificate of Competence 
from the State and has taken courses from 
various schools. But most of his learning 
he says comes from listening to others. 

He lives with his wife, Alice, in 
Haverhill. They have a daughter and son. 
Mr. Roberts is a ‘‘nut” on the Civil War. 
When he isn’t in the lab, he enjoys studying 
history and reading. 


Wilson joins PR office 


By Jo-Ann Basso 

Jeannine Wilson has been appointed as 
Director of Public Information at 
Northern Essex Community College. The 
public relations and public information 
functions will now be centered in the newly 
established office of publications and 
public information which is housed in E- 
157 of the science building. 

The present office has been split into two 
segments: the office of nublications with 
Sheila Krim as director and the office of 
public information with Jeannine Wilson 
as director. 

Mrs, Wilson’s responsibilities will in- 
clude administration of public relations 
and public’ information activities, inter- 
pretation of the college’s activities and 
policies directly to the public and through 
the media, and preparation of news 

’ releases. “'-' ©! 5° 


By David Morin 

Sooner or later, the United States will be 
put to the test. Whether it be militarily or 
otherwise, we must wonder how we will 
fare. Morale is at a low level and some 
‘weaponry is Said to be antiquated. Finan- 
cially we are at a point where even the big- 
gest of businesses are feeling the crunch. 


While we are content with the times and - 


blind to many happenings around us, we 
may soon find ourselves in a position we 
will not relish. We are hard pressed to win 
any popularity contest amongst our allies. 
Relations with West Germany are at an 
_all-time low. 

Economically we are fighting Japan in 
the automobile market. We have dug 
ourselves a deep hole, perhaps too deep. 

We must assert ourselves throughout the 
world. At one time we were respected. We 
must regain this respect. We cannot sit 
back and see nations such as Angola and 


Afghanistan put through the turmoil in- 
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Jeannine Wilson has had experience in 
the newspaper field, as well as in public 
relations and marketing. Prior to her ap- 
pointment at Northern Essex, she was 
associated with the Methuen News for the 
past eleven years, serving as editor of the 
weekly suburban paper since 1972. During 
that same period, she also handled public 
relations and newsletters for several local 
organizations. From 1965 to 1969, she was 
employed by Polaroid Corporation in 
Cambridge as an editor in their marketing 
department. 

A native of New Bedford she holds a 
bachelor’s degree in French and English 
from Stonehill College. Mrs. Wilson 
resides in Methuen with her ten year old 


_ daughter Suzanne. 


flicted by our Communist enemies. We 
have sat back and watched our people 
taken hostage in Iran; we watched as an 
American newsman was -murdered in 
Nicaragua. 

_Why? What is the problem? A reliable 
source informed us of the Israelis’ offering 
of a rescue plan to free our hostages just 
two days after they were taken. This same 
source also reported that the Iranians had 
only fourteen aircraft available for. 
military action. 

With such an offer and information 
available, why then wasn’t action taken? 
Months later we attempted our own 
hostage rescue and it was a complete 
blunder. 

Such blunders make meek appearances 
to our allies. We feel that sooner or later 
the day will arrive when we will be put to 
the test. We hope the right decisions are 
made when that day comes. 
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Opinion 


Public tronsportation .... . way to go 


By Bob MacLeod 


Change has always been the key to 
America’s progress. We have for various 
reasons forsaken the idea of keeping our 
way of life steady over a long term. We 
give up security for adventure and a dif- 
ferent style of life. 


One of those changes caused clusters of 
peoples, called cities and towns, to 
abandon individual means of getting from 
here to there to a public or private trans- 
port system. 


As we advanced in technology and thus 
wealth, the individual went back to his 
independence. This time to an automobile 
in place of the horse. 


This new type of freedom caught on so 
in the last forty years, plus populatien 
growth, we Americans, in addition to 
someother advanced countries, have 
created cause for change once again. 


People congregated in metropolitan 
areas have discovered two things. There 
is a limit to the earth’s natural resources, 
esnecially those used for energy. 
Secondly, space is becoming quite scarce, 
specifically, space for the individual motor 
car. 


Eight years ago, we experienced our 
first energy crises which caused govern- 
ments again to consider instituting, fi- 
nancing and encouraging public mass- 
transportation systems. 


Some cities existed through the changes 
with a transit system. However, these 
witnessed declining ridership and thus 
attention was negligible to up-dating sys- 
tems with today’s technology. They 
became antiquated and were unable to 
cope with this renewed interest of the 
general public. 


Government has stepped in where 
private enterprise should be and has had 
varied successes and failures. We now 
have a regional transit system in our area 
supported by both public and ridership 
monies. It is a young system, still grow- 
ing, adding more busses to its fleet and 
indeed proposing the inclusion of a 
downtown-Lawrence-shuttle type of pro- 
gram. 


It appears at this point that the cycle of 
change in transport, if there ever is again, 
will be many, many years away. The need 
for public transport is real; it is vital to 
our security and sanity as witness compe- 
tition for parking on our campus. It is 
vital to our country. 


The present structure of the Merrimack 
Valley Regional Transit Authority (MVR- 
TA) appears to be feasible and should 
work with proper supervision and in the 
interest of the mobile public. 


It deserves our support. 


Se ee 


Mame of the game... 


Getting away will it 


By RuthS. Prolman 

We have become a nation of scofflaws. 
Nowhere is this more evident than on our 
highways. The recent inception of ‘‘Right 
Turn on Red” has served as a mandate to 
many drivers to disregard all road signals 
and abandon completely the concept of 
road courtesy. 

It is the exception to see a driver observe 
the rules of the road and extend more than 
minimum consideration to others. Once 
considered a pleasurable pasttime, driv- 
ing today has, become an exercise in self 
defense and survival. Age plays no part in 
predetermining conduct. The mature 
driver, male and female, can be as 
reckless and daring as the teenager show- 
ing off for his peers. The more explicit the 
warning sign the more determined and in- 
novative many drivers become in break- 
ing the law. ‘‘Getting away with it’’ is the 


name of the game. Newspaper headlines 
parallel the obituary columns in detailing 
the results of the contest. 

It has become a game to “outwit” the 
traffic patrols with the use of CB radios 
and code words that warn of the approach 
of police cars and broadcast the location of 
radar monitoring systems. Drinking and 
driving or, as I have observed lately, 
drinking while driving adds one more con- 
cern for those who must commute on a dai- 
ly basis. 

A lifestyle which dictates automobile 
travel as the only way we can function ef- 
fectively in accomplishing our respon- 
sibilities has placed us all at the mercy of 
the thoughtless, the reckless and the 
drunken driver. Highway safety will not 
become a reality until everyone who gets 
behind a wheel treats the power under his 
control with mature respect. 


How. about People's Rights? 


By Deanna Crockett 


A major topic of controversy in our 
society today is the ERA, which is typi- 
cally interpreted by most as “Women’s 
Lib”. 


As with all forces, there is push and 
pull, action and reaction. In this case, 
there are many instances in which a 
positive action for women turns into a 
negative reaction for men. 


We do not propose that women should 
not receive their constitutional rights. On 
the contrary, we firmly believe in People’s 
Rights”. In giving a privilege or right to 
women as a group, we must carefully 
examine the issue to insure that in 
accomplishing this, we have not deleted a 
right from the men’s column. There must 
be a balance of fairness and morality to 
each individual. 


We cannot state that women and men 
are the same. That falsehood alone has 
caused much of the confusion, anger and 
frustration associated with the ERA. We 
are equal in that we each possess a mind 
and body, both of which are ours alone to 
live in and to share with others on a basis 
of self-respect and mutual gratification. 


One of the major snags in the ERA is 
the question of the drafting of women. If 
women indeed want equality, shouldn’t it 
follow that they would want to protect and 
defend the Constitution which grants it? 


The pros and cons of women in combat 
is not the prime issue here, but rather the 
moral question of whether or not they 
should be allowed to demand equal rights 
without equal obligations. 


Have the newly-garnered rights of 
women been gained by the repression of 
men? 


Cana man be any less ina woman’s field 
than she in his? 


If a man is granted custody of his chil- 
dren in a divorce, should the woman pay 
child support? 


In as many ways as women have been 
discriminated against, they have been pro- 
tected. They may discover that being 
treated as equals to men strips them of 
their protective covering and leaves them 
open to attack just as men have been since 
the beginning of time. Perhaps we will 
soon see whether men are as free as has 
been thought. 
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By Laurie Gitelman 

One of the exciting factors about a com- 
munity college is the cross-section of 
students. The age range at Northern Essex 
is remarkable. 
_ Jacqueline Michel is 18 years old and a 
freshman at NECC. Although she didn’t 
like high school, she feels differently about 
college. ‘‘I like it. I enjoy the people who 
are really friendly. There are no cliques — 
they just accept you the way you are,’’ she 
says. 

Jackie was born and raised in Los 
Angeles, but she has spent time in many 
different parts of the country. She is 


_ presently living in Exeter, New Hamp- 


shire, with her family. 

Enrolled in the legal secretary program, 
Jackie would like to get her associate’s 
degree and move to Germany where many 
of her relatives are living. 


Jacqueline Michel. Elaine MacLean photo. 


Although Jackie carries a full load of 
courses, she still finds time to participate 
in extra-curricular activities. She is cur- 
rently involved in the musical ‘‘Pippin.”’ 


Tufts grad attends NECC 


Alive... expressive ... observant... 


intuitive ... learning... growing... 
changing. 


These are the elements of a journalist. 
Yet, Margorie Glaister feels she needs to 
fine-tune her natural abilities. Presently 
enrolled in Journalism I at Northern Essex 
Community College, Glaiser hopes to 
gather the tools of the field of media. 

“T want to get where the action is,’”’ she 
explained; ‘‘media is exciting.’’ Hoping to 
get into an internship with a newspaper or 
broadcasting firm, Glaister eventually 
wants to work locally near her Ipswich, 
Mass. home. 

Drawing from a wide base of practical 
experience in education and science, 
Glaister prefers ‘“‘the arts.’’ She studied 
English literature and history during a 
visit to England. 

Glaister has a bachelor of science 
degree in education with specialization in 
physical therapy from Tufts University 
and Bouve-Boston School of Physical 
Education. She traveled extensively 
throughout the United States and parts of 
Europe before settling into her own 
physical therapy practice in Newton, 


Mass. After a period of three years, 
Glaister left her practice and married a 
chemist — Frank. His work also required 
some travel, and they lived in Princeton, 
New Jersey, and upstate New York prior 
to settling in Ipswich. 


Presently Glaister teaches an adult 
health course entitled ‘“Rhythmic Body 
Dynamics,’’ sponsored by the Recreation 
Department in Ipswich. She is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Essex 
County division of the American Cancer 
Society. 

Within this organization, she donates her 
time to speak to local clubs and 


organizations in order to help increase 
public awareness and education con- 


cerning current societal health issues and 
the Cancer Society. 

Throughout her education and travel, 
Glaister has always focused on com- 
munication. She feels communication is a 
way to relate to the ‘‘real world’’ with the 
‘“‘communicant touching base with 
reality.’’ And her media-related reality is 
beginning at Northern Essex. 


Records, albums 


By Lorna Cohen 
and Paul Whalen 

Heroes-Commodores. The six-man 
group is well-noted for its funky, driving 


_ rhythms expressed in the monster hit of 
1977-“‘Brick House.” The album is true to 


form with cuts like ‘‘All the Way Down” 
and ‘‘Got To Be Together.”’ But the sound 
pleases with such variant tunes as “‘Old- 
Fashioned Love,”’ a lively, danceable love 
song, and the title cut, which has the sound 
of folk music of the 60’s. The group uses a 
tight harmony and a responsive 29 voice 
choir. The idolization the Commodores 
have gained since their 1974 launch is well- 
earned. 

Come Upstairs-Carly Simon. There is a 
very brief song on this LP titled ‘‘James.”’ 
It is distinctly dedicated to Simon’s hus- 
band James Taylor and is soft and 
touching. Simon has created some clever 
lyrics in this album, especially in ‘‘Take 
MeAsI Am.” 

Emotional Rescue-Rolling Stones. This 
LP has everything from hard rock to 
mellow ballads to R&B. The title track is 


’ about the most inventive sound the Stones 


have created in years. The stones are still 
the best rock band alive from the 60’s. 

One for the Road-The Kinks. With the 
release of ‘“‘One for the Road,”’ the Kinks 
firmly establish themselves as one of the 


premiere rock bands of today. This fast- 
paced no-holds barred album features the 
brilliant satirical ‘‘Victoria” and ‘Low 
Budget.” But the album also features 
hard-hitting rock and roll in evidence in 
“You Really Got Me” and the blast of ‘All 


Day and All of the Night.’’ A must for a 
Kinks fan. 

American Son-Levon Helm. Helm is one 
of today’s most underrated musical ar- 


tists. In his recent album, ‘‘American 
Son,” we hear a mixture of jazz, R and B 
and old-fashioned 50’s Rock and Roll. 

Side one features ‘‘Watermelon Time in 
Georgia,” a fast-paced rock-country tune 
with Fred Carter, Jr. on lead guitar and 
Jerry Shook’s harmonica standing out. 

“Dance Me Down Easy,”’ ‘‘Violet Eyes”’ 
and ‘‘Stay with Me” are R and B tunes 
with a slight jazz touch in “‘Stay with Me.”’ 

The last song on side one, ‘‘America’s 
Farm,” is a country tune written by Ron- 
nie Rogers and calls for America to go 
back to the land because we’re standing 
still and going nowhere. 

Side two includes ‘‘Hurricane,’’ 
“Nashville Wimmin,”’ and ‘“‘Sweet Peach 
Georgia Wine’’ three rock-country tunes 
that you can’t help singing along with 
while foot-stomping. . 6 


“China Girl’ is a simple R & B tune with 
Jerry Shook’s mandolin and Hargus 
Robbin’s piano featured. Finally, ‘‘Blue 
House of Broken Hearts’’ is an excellent 
blues song about a man who has lost the 
woman he loves to another man. It’s a 
pleasure to know there are still artists pro- 
ducing fine quality music. 


Back after twenty years 

“Tt’s fantastic — I love it. It’s exciting to 
be back,”’ says Chery] Hunt, a freshman at 
Northern Essex. Cheryl, who quit gram- 
mar school at 16, is back after 20 years. 

Cheryl was born and raised in Texas. 
After quitting school, she was married, 
and five years later she was divorced. She 
is now married to her third husband and is 
very happy. 

When Cheryl was 32 she went to school 
for her GED. After moving to Bradford, 
she decided to take some courses at NECC. 
Coming to the school and speaking to one 
of the counselors, she decided to become a 
full-time student, and enrolled in the ex- 
ecutive secretary program. “It was the 
proudest day of my life,” says Cheryl, 
referring to the day she received her letter 
of acceptance from the college. 

Although Chery] dislikes Massachusetts, 
because of the distance it puts between her 
and her family, she loves the school. ‘“The 
kids out here are fantastic to me, they 
treat me with respect,’’ she says. She finds 
all her classes enjoyable even though the 
work is not easy. “‘It’s not so much that the 
work is hard; it’s just that I’ve been away 
from it for such a long time.”’ 


By Dennis Metrano 
The voice is cheery. The conversation 
animated: Connie Scanlon, a _ family 


practice registered nurse, convincingly — 


and positively talks of her happiness of 
working in a ‘family practice’? — pre- 
natal to elderly medical office. 

Modern terms flow easily and swiftly, 
birth to death medicine, nuclear 
education, health professional. 
Futurespeak is her language. 

Speaking in the body movements of a 
mime, the Andover resident explains that 
her unique job consists of patient and 
health education in the office of Dr. 
Stephen Chastain. Ordinary is a word with 
no place to go in Scanlon’s vocabulary or 
job description. 

Home visiting, holistic health, 
nutritional counseling and the study of 
women’s lifestyle stress are only part of 
the job. Spanish is the second language as. 
Hispanics constitute % of Shastain’s 
clientele. Because of a rapid Hispanic 
growth in the greater Lawrence area, the 
importance of this second language cannot 
be stressed enough, according to Scanlon 


By Connie Scanlon 

In reflecting about the results of the 
defeated referendum to ban nuclear power 
in Maine, it is important to evaluate the 
economics involved in the opposing 
campaigns. 

Although the decision before the voters 
involved weighing the risks to health and 
property versus economic necessity, the 
issues were not equally presented before 
the public. Consider the statistics. The 
Maine Nuclear Referendum Committee 
operated its campaign with a budget of 
$70,000 from a barn-like office located in an 
old warehouse, and from the homes of 
committed volunteers. The Save Maine 
Yankee Committee operated from a suite 
of centrally located law offices with a hefty 
budget of more than $500,000. Not only was 
the balance in favor of Save Maine Yankee 
monetarily, but the Commission had the 


Top five albums 
1. The Rolling Stones 
Emotional Rescue-Rolling Stone 
records 
2. Jackson Brown 
Holdout-Asylum 


3. Billy Joel 
Glass Houses—Columbia. 
4. Urban Cowboy 
Soundtrack-Asylum 
5. George Benson 
__ Give Me the Night-WB 


Chery] Hunt. 


Chatting with four freshmen 


Cheryl speaks quite frankly about her 
reasons for leaving school at 16, “I was a 
smart aleck kid who thought I knew more 
than the teachers,’’ she says. When she 
reached her mid-twenties, she realized she 
was wrong. Asked why she decided to 
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— Elaine MacLean photo. 


come back to school after 20 years she 
said, ‘‘It’s simple — I need an education. 
I’m not as smart as J thought I was.”’ n 
Planning to return to Texas after receiv- 
ing her associate’s degree, Cheryl hopes to 
get a job as a secretary: She would like to 
contribute to the family income and 
remove some of the burden her husband 
has had. 


Futurespeak is her language 


She reports that the Hispanics have ad- 
justed better than their area hosts and, 
unfortunately, there are but three Spanish- 
speaking doctors to be found in the 
Lawrence General Hospital emergency 
room. SPEIER (oie eas 

Somehow not exhausted by her 40-46 
hour work week, Connie, educated at 
Lawrence General Hospital, Merrimack 
College and St. Anslem’s College, finds 
opportunity to dedicate many hours. 
working with nurses’ organizations 
promoting education concerning nuclear 
environment and toxic waste. Letter 
writing, attending meetings and lobbying 
are but a few examples of Connie’s 
dedicated enthusiasm for a more positive 
future. 

If the above is not enough to amaze, 
Seanlon also runs for the health of it and 
enjoys the pleasures of vegetarian cooking 
and dining out with her husband Patrick, a 
Vietnam veteran studying to be a nurse. 

Some day, Connie dreams aloud, she’d 
like to ‘‘dabble with boredom.’’ It is 
doubtful she’ll find the time. 


Voters not fully informed 


added imput of a California media con- 
sulting firm specifically chosen for its ex- 
perience in dealing with ballot issues on 
nuclear power. 


Another advantage for Save Maine 
Yankee was access to a mailing list of 
Maine’s 700,000 licensed drivers, purchas- 
ed for $25,000. 

Meanwhile, the Maine Nuclear Referen- 
dum Committee struggled overtime sur- 
viving on individual donations, proceeds 
from bake sales and other grass roots fund 
raisers. 

Does the fact that General Electric con- 
tributed $30,000. Westinghouse $50,000 and 
utilities across the country totaled dona- 
tions of $170,000 demonstrate a degree of 
anxiety and insecurity in their future? 

The referendum was defeated on 
September 23. Yet, to look beyond the sur- 
face, one must wonder who really won. 
The fact that over 41 percent of a record 
voter turnout favored the shutdown of 
Maine Yankee in spite of an overwhelm- 
ingly disproportionate media blitz can 
hardly be considered total defeat. The 
nuclear industry may be breathing a sigh 
of relief, but it knows it must continue to 
work hard, consulting media professionals 
and spending many thousands of dollars to 
hold back the ever rising tide of anti- 
nuclear discontent. 
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By Nancy Angelini 
On Saturday, October 18, 1980, the 
Students of the performing arts of 
NECC_ will be holding a flea market out- 
side the gym to raise funds to buy a stage 
curtain. Renting a curtain costs $500 for 
each performance. Purchasing one would 
be much more economical and convenient. 
At present, the facilities are inadequate. 
In addition to a curtain, the stage lighting 
needs extensive work. . 


Director of the Creative Arts Depart-’ 


‘ment Elaine Mawhinney-Webb feels that 
‘the students’ dedication is important for 
the success of the flea market. 


You are invited to help with the effort by 
looking in your attic or garage for items to 
donate for the flea market table, or if you 
have already done your Fall cleaning, 
please donate to the bake table; i.e., fudge, 
cookies, cake, bread, etc. 

Items needed are bric-a-brac, old or new 
items, i.e., dishes, lamps, furniture, 


clothes, jewelry. If you have hand-crafted _ 
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Flea Market items needed 
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items that you wish to donate, a card will 
be placed next to your donation for future 
customers. 

Your support and your cooperation will 
be greatly appreciated. 


A second fundraiser, a Creative Arts 
Series will take place November 6. It will 
be a production totally choreographed, 
costumed, directed and performed by the 
students. 

The curtain is first priority on the list of 
renovations. Finances for the lighting will 
be next year’s task. 

DROP-OFF STATIONS — Room 127, 
College Center-Student Activities; Bar- 
bara Knox — for pick-up 388-5343; Elaine 
Mawhinney — Webb - Room C-348; Bake 
sale items drop off in Room 127 College 
Center from 9:00 to 2:00 or Women’s 


Auxiliary Gym 10:00 - 2:00. Bake sale 


items can be dropped off starting the week 
of Oct. 12, 1980. 


Staff of “Pippin” includes: L to R, Keith Sherman, stage manager, Elaine Mawhin- 
ney-Webb, choreographer, John Cice, pianist/vocal coach, Gene Boles, producer/ \ 


director, Mike Finegold, musical director. 


Repair Service 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Tel. 686-4502 


$8$$$$$$$88$-SA VE-$$8$8888$888 
CONSENTINO MUSIC 


High Quality At Lower Prices 


136-138 Newbury St. 


— Richard Mulcahey photo. 


since 1910 


Courteous, Professional Service 


Lessons By Qualified Teachers 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS & ACCESSORIES 


Jackson 
Pada 
Newbury 
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= reflected in the new mirrors. 


Elaine Mawhinney-Webb,|left] dance instructor, demonstrates for her class 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Women’s gym has 


new mirrors 


By Nancy Angelini 

After six years of waiting, the Women’s 
Auxillary Gym has finally received its 
mirrors. Because of this valuable im- 
provement, the gym has been designated 
as the Dancers Studio. The mirrors were 
financed by the Division of Continuing 


Education, the Creative Arts Department 


and the Department of Physical Educa- 


tion. Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, Director of 
the Creative Arts Department, says that 
the mirrors are “‘truly important to the 
students because they get a sense of cor- 
rect alignment and form.”’ 

Although it is now named the Dancers’ 
Studio, it is used by other students for 
karate and fencing. It will also be used for 
small student productions. 


pi 


: of the Student Council: 


Thank you to the Student Council 


To the Members of the Social Committee 


I want to thank you for agreeing to spon- get involved in these types of activities. 


arts here at Northern Essex so that our 
students will have greater opportunity to 


sor the Ipswich Moving Co. residency on saechth Bus generosity is much 
November 14. It is gratifying to know that appreciated. ei 

there are groups on campus that are trlaite Mavekcee we ne 
aware of the importance of developing the Rib hipaa oii 


ative arts series 


Chairman of the Creative Arts Depart- 
ment Elaine Mawhinney Webb has an- 
nounced the calendar for the coming year. 
It will be an exciting one: 


Cre 


Northern Essex Community College Rhode Island Feminist Theatre presents: 


20th Anniversary PAPERWEIGHT 
CREATIVE ARTS SERIES 8p.m... — February 21, 1981 
1980-1981 College Center 
e ° 
IPSWICH MOVING COMPANY SIGN OF THE TIMES 
November 14, 1980 THEATER FOR THE DEAF 
Master Class, 11a.m.° Performance, 8p.m. 8 p.m., Saturday — March 14, 1981 


Physical Education Building College Center 
° ° 


PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP 


9 a.m. to 4 p.m. — Saturday, April 5, 1981 
Learning Resource Center 
° 


STUDENT DANCE PERFORMANCE 


8 p.m. - December 6, 1980 
Physical Education Building 


° 


STILL POINT VII 


‘PIPPIN’ Spm 7p.m.— 
i 8 ae = Esme ms ae = - April 24, 25, 1981 April 25, 1981 

al ot “ “ radfor oat Physical Education Building 
° 

SPRING MUSIC CONCERT 

8 p.m. May 8, 1981 
ART WORKSHOP: tees College ae 
An Approach to Women & Art ° 
Through Expressive Therapies 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. — January 31, 1981 DRAMA PRODUCTION 
Learning Resource Center 8 p.m. May [TBA] 


Third Story Theater—Classroom Building 
° 
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_ Two plus two clarified 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 

A transfer agreement was worked out 
with the University of Lowell effective 
September, 1980. The agreement known as 
the ‘‘Two-plus-Two’’ Capstone Program, 
states that as a student enters NECC, in 
certain program areas, he has conditional 
acceptance to Lowell provided he follows 
the program design and receives a ‘‘C’’ or 
better grade average. NECC also has a 
similar arrangement with Bradford Col- 
lege and is attempting to work out a ‘‘Two- 
plus-Two”’ agreement with Salem State 
College. 

Jack Wysong, assistant to the president, 
points. out that these agreements allow a 
student to transfer his degree as a package 
rather than by a course by course evalua- 
tion basis. If the. program is followed, it 
will take 2 years to receive a Bachelor 


degree after graduation from NECC, from 
Bradford or Lowell. 

The “Two-plus-Two” Program differs 
from the Massachusetts Compact agree- 
ment which states ‘‘we will take all com- 
munity college students, bring them in as 
juniors and graduate them,” in that the 
Capstone Program guarantees that a stu- 
dent will receive a bachelor’s degree upon 
successful completion of four years of 
study. 

Final admission to Bradford and the 
University of Lowell is accomplished by 
graduation from Northern Essex Com- 
munity College with an associate’s degree 
in Arts or Sciences and by the submission 
of appropriate materials to the 
University’s admissions office. 

For copies of these agreements, contact 
the NECC Dean of Admissions office or 
Transfer Office. 


Dick LeClair joins admissions staff 


Admissions Director Beth Cole. has an- 
nounced the addition of Dick LeClair to the 
Admissions staff. Dick is occupying the of- 
fice beside the admissions office, B-215. 
His_ responsibilities will include ' pre- 
admission interviewing, current student 
transfer credit, change of curriculum and 
general information for both Day Division 
and DCE/CS students. 


Pat Parker named Academic Council ‘President 


Patricia Parker has been elected to the 
position of NECC Academic Council Presi- 
dent for the 1980-81 fiscal year. Pat was the 
unanimous choice of the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting September 12. 

Pat has always been very active in the 
Council serving as a representative and 
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October 30, 1980 8-12 p.m. 


NECC kick off FALL 
O 
gn Eloy 
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He will also be sharing with Beth Cole 
and Dick Dauphinee, some of the 
recruiting activities such as high school 
visits, group information sessions and 
tours. His responsibilities will include the 
administration of the Strong-Cambell In- 
terest test for career advising. 


Chairperson of the Budget Committee, and 
also has served as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

She is Coordinator of Public Services at 
the Learning Resource Center. 


CL 
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1980 NECC Knights. Front row, L TOR: “Mike Pacheco, Vinnie Ardizzone, David 
Tokanel, Mark Mazzone, Steve Rathburn, Tri-Capt. Jay Dzioba, Jerry Kennedy; 
back row, L to R: Asst. Coach Mike Roninski, Don Weeks, Ernie Defazio, Kevin 
Cocran, Bob Wollick, Tri-Capt. Matt Simpson, Tri-Capt. Bingo Smith, Chuck 


Kolofoles and Head Coach Paul Rouse. 


See page 16. — Carl Russo photo. 


Student questions to be answered 


by President John Dimitry 


By Bonnie S. Masi 


Anyone who has campus-related ques- 
tions or issues he/she would like answered 
by Northern Essex President John R. 
Dimitry will now have a chance. 


The editor of the Observer will be 
holding a bi-weekly press conference with 
President Dimitry when the questions will 
be discussed. Questions and answers can 
be confidential or will be printed in the 
next edition of the Observer. Leave ques- 
tions in the Observer box in the lobby of 
the College Center. 
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Presents 


required 


Prizes for best costume 


Ist prize 

2nd_ prize 

3rd_ prize 

3.00 without 
2.00 with 
sponsored by 


30.00 
25.00 
15.00 


costume 
costume 


the Social Committee 


oo sare 
student 
I D’’s 


Thurs. 


Rock N, Roll 


Nite 


Mini-Price 


all bar drinks $1.00 
all domestic drinks $1.00 


8-11 


featuring 


Private Parts 


with 


special guest 


280 Merrimac St. 


RT 


‘110 
Methuen, MA 


Ph 686-0600 
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ut Of ashes......00.. 


By Sandi Januszewski 


“From out of the ashes of yesterday 
shall rise again, the Ancient Phoenix 
and soar, new life surging 

in golden wings unfurled 

From flames now cold, she yet; 

a memory vain, new hope inspires. 
Tis ever thus in Gos’s grand plan 

the old shall die, new life to bear.”’ 

Out of the ashes of the Great Fire of 
1882, which destroyed the Washington 
Street District in Haverhill, the area was 
rebuilt into an area called Phoenix Row. 
The Queen Anne Style brick buildings 
housed one of the largest shoe factories in 
the country, specializing in the manufac- 
ture of women’s.shoes. Haverhill came to 
be recognized as “Queen Slipper City.” 
With economic change, Phoenix Row was 
eventually closed down and sold. It re- 
mained empty until 1979. 


Mrs. Jeanne Kelly, manager of Phoenix 
Row, points out the preservation of the ar- 
chitecture — the brick walls — the thick 
poly-urethaned pine beams and the con- 
crete floors covered with wood flooring 
and carpeting. The innovative solarium, 
library, beauty shop, laundry, large dining 
area and plants; — all add new life to the 
historical buildings. 


The lobby houses three showcases of 
handmade leather shoes, produced by 
Haverhill employees in the last 200 years. 
These showcases are on permanent loan to 
Phoenix Row by The Haverhill Historical 
Society. 

At a cost of four million dollars, in- 
cluding land acquisition, Bethany Homes 
(a non-profit organization for the elderly) 
purchased and rehabilitated Phoenix Row 
into 97 apartments overlooking the Mer- 
rimac River. There are four units for the 
handicapped, with facilities for 
wheelchairs, and four units for the special 
(retarded) citizens. The rents are set at 25 
percent of the tenant’s income and sub- 
sidized by the city of Haverhill. 


Twenty-two Phoenix Row opened for oc- 
cupancy in August, 1979, and some of the 
present occupants were once employees in 
the shoe industry in the same buildings. 

The architect incorporated economy 
with 105 solar panels on the roof which sup- 
ply 80 percent of the hot water for the com- 
plex — Smoke alarms, sprinklers and 
Rapid Rise Indicators (heat detectors) are 
in every apartment and hallway. 

In 1982 Phoenix Row will be 100 years 
old. It is registered in the National 
Register of Historic Places in Washington, 
as the Washington Street Shoe District of 
Haverhill. 


Rx is employment 


By Sandi Janieszewski 

Are you a displaced person, feeling un- 
necessary and/or lost? Are you back 
where you started when you left high 
school or college? Want advice? 

“Read the want ads,’’ said Mrs. Jeanne 
Kelly, ‘‘the best antedote for able, displac- 
ed women is a job!” 

Mrs. Kelly, mother of 10 children 
(youngest one now 1612 years old) went to 
work outside her home a few years ago as 
a volunteer, and later at her daughter’s 
suggestion went to work in the Kenoza 
Nursing Home. Jeanne Kelly brought the 
skills in arts and crafts she had been using 
at home with her family to the Kenoza 
Nursing Home and became Activities 
Director. 

Jeanne enjoyed her work in the nursing 
home and went on from there to work with 
the elderly in Mission Towers (home for 
the elderly). Seven working years later 


Jeanne Kelly is manager of Phoenix Row, 
an apartment complex for the elderly. 

The following are some of Jeanne 
Kelly’s comments on (1) the Equal Rights 
Amendment? “I’m a working member.”’ 
(2) Men’s and women’s roles in our 
society? ‘‘Men and women are like 
oranges and apples — different’ (3) 
Women in the middle years? ‘‘Women who 
are busy are less likely to develop 


psychosomatic ailments and malingering. 


(4) What does she look forward to? ‘‘Dye- 
ing her hair red when she’s eighty. (She’s 
always been a blonde). More experiences 
and to grow old withdignity.”’ 

Jeanne Kelly is a working wife and 
mother, member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Secretary for the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Visiting Nurses of Greater 
Haverhill, and manager of Phoenix Row, a 
woman who uses her options to grow and 
live her life. 


Creative arts course offered 


By Nancy Angelini 
This year the Creative Arts Department 
has incorporated a new commercial art 


' course into its curriculum. It is directed 


toward demonstrating to students in- 
terested in art the job opportunities 
available in the field. The department is 
now designing a commercial art II course 
in the hopes of developing a commercial 
art concentration next year. Along with 
this, the department is trying to locate 
businesses in need of the art students’ 


abilities. 


A recently created brochure will 
describe the courses and will be 
distributed to high school students in- 
terested in a career in art. 

On January 31, Terry Halbert, an ex- 
pressive therapist of Cambridge, will 
come to Northern Essex to hold an all-day 
workshop on the expressive arts. A career 
day is also scheduled for February in 
which art classes will be demonstrated 
and a seminar on job placement will be 
held. 
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Good works for youth 


By Ruth S. Prolman 

Slender, bright eyed, energetic, Eddie 
Neal brings to his work as a Talent Search 
Project Counselor a measure of maturity 
and confidence that belies his twenty-two 
years. A graduate of Thompson Academy 
and Boston University, Class of 1979, with 
a degree in Business Management, Eddie 
quickly found the business world not to his 
liking. ; 

Based in both Lawrence, at the Greater 
Lawrence Community Action Council, 
Inc., and in Lowell, at the Center for 
‘Special Academic Services at Lowell, 
University of Lowell, Eddie spends the 
rest of his time in outreach work in these 


two areas. He looks for young men and . 


women who wish to further their education 
or enroll in career training. Those qualify- 
ing for his help must be between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-seven, high school 
dropouts, low income, or graduates who 
are undecided about their future. 
Assistance runs the gamut from filling 
out college applications, applying for 
educational grants, researching areas for 
career training and personal counseling 
_ for those who need guidance to set their 
career goals. Applicants are referred from 
the Work Experience Program, GLCAC, 
Inc., the Greater Lawrence Job Corps, and 
the Spanish Community Program whose 
youth have the additional problem of a 
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language barrier. Since the inception of 
the Program in March, 1980, Eddie has 
helped approximately 200 clients. 

When not working as a counselor, Eddie 
has other interests which may ultimately 
decide his future. His love of music com- 
bined with an interest in radio could direct 
his career away from human services. Ad- 
mitting to a goal of working in radio in the 
administrative sector, with perhaps 
becoming a general manager or owner, 
Eddie has served an internship for Dale 


Dorman at Station WXKS (KISS 108) and 


has had an air slot at Station WJUL 
(Lowell). He practices broadcasting by 
making air tapes. A licensed Disc Jockey, 
holding a third class radio operator’s 
license, Eddie performs..on a part-time 


basis at private parties. He is also a seven 
year Martial Artist, having mastered 


three or four different forms of Karate. 
like many other young men of his genera- 
tion Eddie loves sports cars and owns a 
Z-28. 

Whatever direction Eddie Neal’s future 
takes it is certain to be one filled with peo- 
ple, activity and music, the recipe for a 
full, rewarding life. 

In college Eddie worked as a volunteer 
counselor for the Minority Orientation 
Program offering his classmates help in 
their academic, motivational and personal 
needs. As Executive Producer of Black 
Radio Programming he also taught broad- 
casting instruction at Boston University. 


Communities rally to support elderly 


By Marie Hodgdon and 
Marilyn Astell 

Caring people come in all sizes, shapes 
and ages. One such group of people are 
combining their efforts to come to the aid 
of the senior citizens in Windham, New 
Hampshire. 

Amateur performers from the Greater 
Lawrence area have answered the call of 
these elders and are diligently donating 
their efforts to raise funds by means of a 
musical revue. “Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow, a 1980 Musical Revue” is being 
stage and directed by Rudy Pivovar. Per- 
formances will be held at the Salem High 
School auditorium on October 24, 25 and 
26 at 8 p.m. A matinee will also be held on 
Sunday, October 26, at 2 p.m. 

In a recent interview, Jean Galvin, 
Producer, said that “helping the senior 
citizens is our motivation.” The Senior 
Center’s activity center needs many reno- 
vations. Because a similar production 
staged in October of 1979 was such an 
overwhelming success, Ms. Galvin decided 
it was time to produce another variety 
show. 


The community response to. audition 
notices and advance publicity has been in- 
spiring. There will be about 50 performers 
in action on opening night. Besides perfor- 
ming on stage, many of these same in- 
dividuals will also double as. dressers, 
make-up artists, scenery handlers and 
prop techs. 


First in fire 


By David Morin 

In 1857, Nathaniel Bean was a machinist 
in a Lawrence machine shop. He was a 
member of one of the old-time bucket 
brigade fire companies. 

Bean felt for years that steam could be 
an asset to fire fighting. Together with 
Thomas Scott, a fellow mechanic, he con- 
structed the first steam fire engine to be 
built in New England in the winter of 1857. 

This first engine was appropriately 
named the ‘‘Lawrence.’’ It was sent to 
Bosten in 1858 where it competed against: 
three other engines. The Bean machine 
was far superior in its pump and boiler. 

In 1859, Bean left the Lawrence area to 
be employed by the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company in Manchester, N.H. It 
was here that he built the first Amoskeag 
steam fire engine in 1859. The Amoskeag 
No. 1 caused a stir in local fire depart- 
ments. 

The engine was put to the test at a fire at 
the manufacturing company. Those who 
witnessed its operation lauded it as a 
breakthrough in fire-fighting. 


Many local businesses have also donated 
their time and materials. Hampton 
Playhouse has lent the group some 
scenery and a Windham commercial artist 
has provided them with posters for more 
widespread exposure. 

This production has become a “FAMILY 
AFFAIR.‘ Mothers, daughters, nieces, 
nephews, brothers and sisters are all blen- 
ding their special talents together. 

The theme of the performance is divided 
into three sections to give greater au- 
dience appeal. The first act features the 
oldies but goodies. Songs like ‘‘Give My 
Regards to Broadway” and ‘‘Five-Foot- 
Two’ are scheduled. Act II will include a 
Toyland motif and ‘‘Cinderella,’’ which 
will delight children of all ages. In Act III 
the stage will be electrified with the sounds 
of ‘‘Star Ways’’ and Disco beats. 

The idea of the performance 
was developed in April and rehearsals 
soon became a weekly event for those in- 
volved. In July, they started rehearsing 
twice a week. 

Many of the costumes are being hand 
sewn by local women. A few are being 
rented from Hooker and Howe of 
Haverhill. Lighting and special effects are 
under the direction of “‘The Lighting 
Company” from Merrimack College. The 
performance is being choreographed by 


Rudy Pivovar and a professional dance 
instructor. 


engines 


Bean began to manufacture these 
engines as a part of the regular production 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Many other companies began to pro- 
duce similar fire equipment. 

In 1872 Mr. Bean developed Amoskeag 
No. 263. This new engine was a self- 
propelled model 
throughout the country. In November, 
1872, the Boston fire broke out and aid was 
asked of Manchester. The Amoskeag Com- 
pany sent down its horseless engine which 
was later purchased by Boston because of 
its impressive work in that fire. 

During the time the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company was producing the’ 
steamer, the engines became general 
favorites. Not only were they sold in most 
principal cities in this country, but engines 
were sold in Russia, Chili, England, Peru, 
Ontario, Wales, China and Japan. 

The longest recorded distance a fire 
engine ever threw a stream of water was 


three hundred and eighty one feet. This _ 


was done by Bean’s last Amoskeag 


steamer called Amoskeag Engine Six. its: 


and was admired — 
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Haverhill police say 
college in good shape 


By Thomas Young 


Drug and alcohol addiction are the mod- 
ern-day plagues of today’s college:campus. 
Many students become dependent on 
either drugs or alcohol, resulting in a low- 


- ering of their grades and eventual drop- 


out. 


Though Northern Essex is one of the 
largest community colleges in Massachu- 
setts, the feeling is that we are not seri- 
ously troubled by people who are addicted. 


President John R. Dimitry says it is his 
impression that the greater problem is 
alcohol rather than drugs, but he does not 
have statistics. He says, “When you've 
got 7,000 people coming and going almost 
every day, with 1,000 or more cars and 
360,000 square feet of space, it is impos- 
sible to regulate what every person does.” 


Narcotics officer Mike Spirrow of the 
Haverhill Police says “I have never had to 
do any work at Northern Essex. The situ- 
ation seems to be in good shape down 
there.” 


Dimitry is pleased by this report. He 
attributes the college’s surroundings as a 
possible reason for there being no signifi- 
cant problems. He feels that the environ- 
ment is pleasant rather than hostile, and 
that students feel little need for escape 
through alcohol or drugs. 


He adds, “I hope that since drugs or 
alcohol problems are not easily noticed, 
that serious problems are not being con- 
cealed.” He says he hopes that anyone 
who knows of a person who needs help will 
try to talk him into seeing a professional 
for help. 


Camping in October 


By Carl Jutras 

Wine, women and plenty of blankets are 
three necessities for an adventure-filled 
camping trip in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire in these early days of 
October. 

Camping in October! Sure, why not? The 
foliage is at its peak. The beautiful scenery 
up in the northern reaches of New Hamp- 
shire should not be missed. 

One of the greatest things about camp- 
ing in October is that you never have to run 
from campground to campground looking 
for a site to pitch your tent. Most of the Na- 
tional Forest Campgrounds are not full at 
this time of year, and where else can you 
stay overnight for three dollars? 

Waking up on a Saturday morning to the 
smell of burnt bacon cooking on the grill is 
a treasure of its own. The sun is shining, 
the birds are singing (if they haven’t all 
gone South) and out you come from a nice 
warm tent to that brisk morning air. 


Saturday is a good day to spend climbing 
one of the many White Mountains on the 
trails clearly marked by the Forestry 


Dept. If you can make it to the peak before — 


darkness, the view will simply astonish 
you and make the climb all worthwhile. 

Drinking wine, singing songs, telling 
ghost stories and cuddling up in a blanket 
close to the warm campfire is a great way 
to end-the day. You are so tired that you 
forget how cold it is and you don’t even 
notice those glaring eyes staring at you 
from the woods. 

All good things must come to an end. 
Trying to fit that huge tent into that little 
bag it came out of is an adventure. After 
the car is all packed, you may be the lucky 
one who gets to drive home while all the 
others sleep. 

Hope to see you all up north next 
weekend, but please don’t mistake me for 
a bear! 


Gourds make pretty ornaments 


By Marjorie Glaister 

This is the time of year the fields are 
ablaze with giant size orange pumpkins, 
huge green hubbard squash and other edi- 
ble gourds. But scattered close to the 
ground, and often hidden by the creeping 
vines covering them, are the versatile in- 
edible ornamental gourds. 

They grow in different sizes, shapes and 
colors and are very attractive as table 
decorations. Some of the more grotesquely 
shaped and multi-color ones make for good 
conversational pieces. 

The best time to buy them is now before 
the frost arrives and the temperature dips. 
Select a mature gourd (fruit) which is 
hard and fully ripe. The tell-tale sign of 
ripeness is in the stem. If brown and 
shriveled, the fruit is ripe. If the stem is 
not dried, leave a few inches attached to 
the fruit until the stem dries. 


Ornamental gourds can last all winter 
with a little care. Wash them in warm 
soapy water, then rinse them in clear 
water. Wipe each gourd with a cloth 
dampened in rubbing alcohol. To cure or 
preserve them, spread them in a warm, 
well ventilated area. In two weeks, their 
surfaces are hard and tough. 

If any show soft or black spots, discard 
them. For longer life and a polished look, 
apply a coating of floor wax, spray wax, or 
white shellac. 

They can be bought very inexpensively 
from either the vegetable stands or at the 
local supermarket. 

Anyone interested in growing gourds for 
ornamental and decorative purposes, can 
contact the Gourd Society of New England, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


By Jerry Goldman 

There are about one dozen wineries 
operating in greater New England. Vines 
now flourish where truck farmers once 
grew fruits and vegetables. 

David Tower, president of Com- 
monwealth Winery in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, says ‘‘New England will 
someday be the Burgundy center of 
America east of the Mississippi River, as 
the climate is very comparable to 
France’s Burgundy Area.”’ 

He is now trying and succeeding in get- 
ting some cranberry farmers to grow 
grapevines on high ground areas that are 
not suitable for cranberry bogs, such as 
Pinot Noir and Chardonnay, the Noble 
grapes. But, it will be many years before 
we see some good wines from these 
grapes. He is also experimenting with the 
Riesling grapes of Germany and hopes to 
make some fine wines in the future from 
these grapes. 

In the meantime, Tower is buying his 
grapes from New York and New Hamp- 
shire. The grapes are picked and shipped 
overnight. They arrive on flatbed trucks in 
plastic bins that hold about thirty pounds 
of grapes and about 600 to 700 bins to a 
truck. These grapes will make almost 200 
gallons of wine. Commonwealth Winery is 
presently making about 17,000 gallons or 
75,000 bottles of wine. 

David Tower was born in Boston, raised 
in Connecticut and the District of Colum- 
bia, received his Bachelor’s degree in 
Economics from Williams College and a 


By Sandi Januszewski 


Trays of Cheese, Pepperoni and fresh 
fruit served with complimentary wines are 
a fun way to entertain says Caryn Perry, 
owner of a Gourmet Cheese Shop in 
Haverhill. 

A general rule for the cheese and wine 
entertainers is the light, white, dry wines 
served with the mild creamy cheeses; the 
fuller bodied, red, robust wines with the 
stronger, sharper cheeses and the sweet 
red wines and sherries with the dessert 
cheeses. 


The creamy cheese spreads, onion or 


garlic with herbs and walnuts with figs 
are the most popular, according to Caryn. 


Professor Bernard Horn, Chairman of 
NECC'S English Department, is also a 
film producer. He completed “If it Fits: 
A Story From The Queen Slipper City, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts” in 1976. Soon 
the Haverhill library will circulate prints 
of the film which has had good reviews 
from the New York Times and Village 
Voice, and was entered in the Whitney 
Film Festival. 

The other day the Observer interviewed 
with Professor Horn about the making of 
the film. He said that the hardest part 
about the one hour long film was getting 
the funds to produce it. John Marshall did 
so with a grant from the Massachusetts 
Foundation for Humanities and public 
policy as well as many other contributors. 
A grant of $30,000 was granted Marshall. 
Dr. Horn, who served as the film’s; 
associate producer, said the film is 
basically about the.economic development 
of Haverhill. It is about the decline of 
Haverhill’s once booming shoe industry, 
the struggle to restore to economic power 
the town of Haverhill, the mayoral contest 
between Lewis Burton and George Kat- 
saros and the role of municipal govern- 
ment in dealing with the economic trends. 

Although he has no intentions of arrang- 
ing a showing of the film to the school 
himself, Dr. Horn claims that if a teacher 
were to do so he would be able to speak 
about it and could possibly arrange to have 
the film’s producer appear. 


Wine and cheese 


Master’s in Business from Columbia. 
Tower was heading for a career in banking 
but somewhere. along the way began mak- 
ing wine as a hobby. He went to the 
University of California, Davis Campus, 
where he earned a Master’s degree in food 
science, specifically in oenology, the study 
of wines and winemaking. He spent two 
years in Germany as apprentice to a 
winemaker who was very meticulous 
about his profession. 

Commonwealth Winery is open to the 
public for tours, tasting and retail sales 
Monday through Saturday, May through 
October, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. It is located two 
miles from Plymouth Rock in Cardage 
Park. ; 

Now to the wine — White Wines 

Cayuga: slightly Burgundian in style, a 
light perfumed nose and good in taste with 
weight and fruit in balance. 

Vidal Blanc: fresh nose and spicy taste, 
good acid and fruit in balance, ve 
appealing. - 

Seyval Blanc: very light with complex 
aroma and flinty taste and a slight hint of 
sweetness. 

Aurora: 
drinking. 

Rose: a fruity picnic wine with good col- 
or and now drinking. 

Red Wines 

Foch; a rich velvety taste, will need 
time to develop. 

DeDhaanac: very dark almost black in 
color, tart and strong on the nose. 


light, fruity character for 


Choices of Fromage 


Vermont Sharp Cheese, Vermont Cheddar _ 
and New York Cheddar Cheese are also _ 
asked for often. Sy ae: 

France’s Brie, Camembert and Mon- 
trachet are the imported cheeses that are 
asked for next — then Denmark’s Havar- 
ti, Holland’s salt free Gouda, Italy’s Fon- 
tina and Bel Paese and England’s Lan- 
cashire and Stilton are used for party 
trays, too. ' 

You may also serve your own choice of 
fresh ground Colombian, French Roast, 
Mocha Java or Espresso coffee with crus- 
ty French bread and butter and Croissants 
—its a nice way to finish — try it! 


Horn produces film 


The film is a documentary; however, 
there is no narrative in the film. There is 
intercutting among one of the film’s three 


- main topics to another in a way that it 


forms a consolidated image of Haverhill in 
the viewer’s mind. ‘ 
In closing, Dr. Horn said that — as a 
stipulation to the grant they received — 
two prints of the film will be in the 
Haverhill public library for use by the 
general public. If you would like to see the 
film personally it can be arranged. K 


d 
Professor Bernie Horn. — Phil Coppola photo. 
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Sports 


undefeated in GBSC Conference 


Knight 
By Joey Two-Feathers and John Halloran 


No team in the Greater Boston Small 
College Soccer Conference can claim a vie- 
tory over the NECC Knights. Currently 
in first place, the Knights are headed for 
conference tournament competition on 
October 24 and 25 at Daniel Webster 
College. 


WHAM-BAM-THANK-YOU-M’AM, the 
Knights shut out North Shore Community 
College 4-0 at NECC on September 30. 


The first half was very even in play with 
no real good scoring opportunities until 
the thirty-seven-minute mark when Rafik 
Papalian crossed a pass to Jose Garcia 
parked in front of the net. He converted 
for a 1-0 lead. Just before halftime, Chris 
Mrockzo collected a rebound and put it 
home for a 2-0 lead. 


Early in the second half — at the four- 
minute mark— Mrockzo and Garcia struck 
again. Mrockzo popped a cross pass to 
send Garcia in alone for the goal and a 3-0 
lead. At the forty-four-minute mark, Tim 
Silva finished it off by converting a mis- 
played goalie rebound for the 4-0 final. 


The NECC booters came on like gang- 
busters in the second half to defeat Emer- 
son College by a score of 4-3 on October 2. 


The first half was wide open as six goals 


were scored, three by each team. At the 


Three NECC players collide with goalie (top: sees from Emerson College — while 


‘attempting to score. 


ten-minute mark Donald Thurlow wentin 
ajone and fired a shot off the goalie which 
Tim Silva converted for a 1-0 lead. Emer- 


‘bon quickly tied it on a corner kick as the 


defense failed to cover up. At the Thirty- 
minute mark Rafik Papalian converted a 
Jose Garcia pass for a 2-1 NECC lead. 
With forty minutes gone Emerson tied 
again as goalie Stu Smith mishandled a 


. 


Baseball team snags 
seven out of eight 


By Peter Spokus 


The NECC Fall baseball team continues 
in its quest for another Greater Boston 
Small College Conference championship 
with wins of seven of their last eight 
games. In the re-match against Daniel 
Webster, the Knights again showed their 
dominance as they won handily 12-1. 
Pitchers Jerry Kennedy and Ernie 
DeFazio combined for a no-hitter for the 
Knights. The Knights then pulled out a 
close one over Wentworth Institute by a 
score of_6-5. Steve Rathburn pitched a 
4-hitter while recording 6 strikeouts. Tri- 
captain Bobby Smith had Three key hits 
for NECC. 


The Knights extended their winning 
streak as they won both games of a 
doubleheader against Southern Maine 
Tech. by scores of 6-0 and 5-1. Tri-captain 
Jay Dzobia pitched the first game for 
NECC and his teammates supplied many 
good defenisve plays. Vinnie Ardizzone 
and Mike Pacheo supplied the offensive 
power as they combined for 4 hits and 4 
runs. Kevin Corcoran pitched the second 
game of the doubleheader and allowed 


only 2,hits. Bobby Wolcik had 2 hits for 
NECC. The next game saw Ernie DeFazio 
put on a pitching display against Nashua 
Tech. DeFazio recorded 12 strike-outs 
and allowed only 2 runs as NECC won 
easily 12-2. Chuck Kilopolus and Vinnie 
Ardizzone combined for four hits and four 
runs. 


Middlesex Community College came to 
Northern Essex and ended a seven-game 
winning streak by beating the Knights 
11-5, Tri-captain Bobby Smith had a home 
run and a triple to no avail as the 
Middlesex bats were too strong. The 
Knights rebounded against Bunker Hill 
Community College as they belted their 
way to a 15-0 victory. Tri-captain Jay 
Dzobia pitched a 3-hitter, while Don 
Weeks provided a grand slam. Tri-captain 
Matt Simpson hit a three-run triple for 
NECC. ' 


The Knights, boasting one of the best 
records in the Greater Boston Small 
College Conference, are getting ready for 
the BBSCC tournament which will be held 
on Monday, October 13, at the NECC 
diamond. 


See Knights baseball team on page 


Canoe trip up Saco River 


By Peter Spokus 


A scenic weekend canoe trip up the 
Saco River in Maine is being planned by 
Intramural Activities Directors, Dave 
Brown and Jack Hess, for the weekend of 
October 24-26. 


A maximum of 14 people will be able to 
go and interested persons should sign up 
' as soon as possible in Dave Brown’s office. 
Sign-up deadline is October 17 and on that 
day a deposit is needed to insure your spot 
on the trip. The cost for the entire week- 
end is $15, and includes food and transpor- 
tation. Tents will be provided as well as 
sleeping bags for those who don’t have 
one. Interested persons don’t have to pos- 


sess any canoeing skills. The trip down 
the Saco River ‘is flat water and should 
pose no problems. 


A 23-mile trip down the Saco River will 
be the highlight of the weekend. The fall 
foliage will be at its peak and should pro- 
vide a beautiful background. An occasion- 
al sighting of wildlife can be expected. 
Last year, moose and rabbits were among 
the many animals seen. 


Participants will leave from the NECC 
parking lot on Friday, Oct. 24, at 2 p.m. 


Anyone wishing to sign up or receive 
additional information may contact Dave 
Brown in the Gym. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


ruutine save. Faqur minutes later, Emer- 
son took the lead as their center forward 
went in alone to score. Chris Mrockzo tied 
it just at the half on a cross from Romeo 
Kharileh. 

The second half was all NECC as they 
battled intensely for the go-ahead goal. 
Only an acrobatic performance by the 
Emerson goalie kept them at bay. Emer- 


Date 


14 - Tuesday 
16 - Thursday 
20 - Monday 

22 - Wednesday 
23 - Thursday 


* Away Games. 


Ae! Soccer 


OCTOBER SGCCER SCHEDULE 1980 


Opponent 


Daniel Webster College * 3 
Massachusetts College Pharmacy 3 
Becker Jr. College * 3 
Cape Cod Community College 3 
Emerson College * 

24 & 25 - Fri, Sat LEAGUE TOURNAMENT 


son crossed midfield only twice in the half 
but it took forty minutes for the go-ahead 
when Jose Garcia banged it home from a 
goal-mouth scramble. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
could not fulfill a scheduled commitment 
to play NECC on October 7 and ultimately 
the Knights picked up the victory by 
forfeit. 


Becker Junior College handed the 
Knights a non-conference loss on October 
9. Scoring on a fast-break-through pass in 
the first half, the Becker peckers clinched 
the win by shutting out the Knights and 
scoring again in the second half on a de- 
flection off fullback Joe Cox. 


Sporting a 5-0 intra-conference win/loss 
record, the Knights have five games 
scheduled before the tournament — four 
of them against conference opponents. 
The teams competing against NECC in the 
GBSC Conference are: North Shore Com- 
munity College, Emerson College, Mass. 
College of Pharmacy, Daniel Webster 
College, and Hellenic College. 


Today the Knights invade Daniel Web- 
ster College's turf in Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. 


Assistant Coach Angelo Cassanelli is 
appealing for anyone interested in playing 
soccer for the Knights for the remainder 
of the season. 


Basketball season starts 


By. Peter Spokus 


The NECC 1980-81 basketball season 
gets underway with tryouts Wednesday, 
October 15. Anyone wishing to try out is 
asked to sign up in Coach Paul Rouse’s 


office, Room 117 of the Gym building, on 
or before Wednesday. 


Tryouts will start at 4:00 p.m. and 
players are asked to be on the gym floor at 
that time. 


“Life is precious 


pass it on” 


WANTED 


Blood Donors 
Wednesday, Oct. 15 


9 a.m. 


“College Center 


- 3 p.m. 


tiled lounge 


sponsored by NECC’s Vets Union 


vat 
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Campus Commen 


“ Who would you like to see as President ? ” 
By Lorna Cohen and Gael Hegarty. a . 


EESK 


David Johnson, Liberal Arts: I want 
President Carter. Reagan will show his 


Debbie Welton, Nursing: I hope Carter 
wins because Reagan will take the country 


~ 
Mitt. Aho be 


THA” ABR 4 


Dave Pitts, Electronics: Reagan because 
of his popularity and the Republicans have 


Laurel LaFave, Medical Secretary: 


more party unity. Anderson will get a lot of 


into war. 


Bs: 4 


Reagan, because he is ahead in the polls. 


true character in the end and will be a total 


disaster. 


the votes. 


Jim Ford, Business Management: Carter. 
His defense policies are strong and he 
won’t lead us into war like Reagan. 


Thank you 


The Observer staff wishes to thank 
Caryl Taylor of the Public Relations De- 
partment for giving her time in explaining 
the use of several machines which the 


Observer is going to inherit. We do appre- 
ciate it. : 


— Observer Staff 


HELP WANTED 


PART-TIME position available 
for college student to represent 
travel company on campus. Earn 
commission, free travel & work 
experience. Contact Beachcom- 
ber Tours, Inc, 11 Lane Avenue, 
Bedford, Mass. 01730. 

[616] 275-7659 


ADDRESSERS 


wanted immediately! Work at 
home-no experience necessary- 
excellent pay. Write: 

National Service 

9041 Mansfiedl 

Suite 2004 

Shreveport, LA 7118 


EARN $$ AND FREE TRIP 
SE a ne OD CR ee er er ee 
Need campus representatives to 
promote our student travel pro- 
grams. Contact: 
The American Student Travel 
Center, 151 Main Street, Wins- 


ted, CT 06098. [203] 379-7508 
(800) 243-2848 e Toll Free 


Mike Rosa, Engineering: I want Reagan 
— anew face in office. 


ate 
Attention: 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES LN RETAIL- 
ING 
Students interested in RETAILING — 
Foxmoor Casuals has an opening for an ° 


Assistant Manager, part-time 15-20 hours - 


per week in their METHUEN store. Good 
chance for advancement into full-time 
position after graduation. They will be in- 
terviewing for other positions also. 
INTERVIEWS will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 from 9:00- 
1:00 and 2:00-4:30 in the College Center 
Placement Office, Room F111. Please sign 
up for an interview with Dottie Holmes in 
Room F122, College Center. 


Boston’s Metropolitan Center  sub- 
scription drive for BROADWAY ’81 is 
underway. Subscriptions to the 


BROADWAY ’81 series range from $51 to 
$101. Subscriptions can be charged to 
major credit cards by calling 617-542-3600 


or by writing to the Metropolitan Center, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston, MA 02116. The 
official opening of the Metropolitan Center 
will be the Boston Ballet’s ‘‘Nutcracker’’ 
on December 8 (running through January 


STEVE’S_ 
House of Pigg 
106 Plaistow Read 

Stateline Plaga 
oe yy Haverhill, Wo. 
Telephone 374-1321 


Kot Ovex Grinder 


John Tyler, ‘Engineer from Honeywell: 
Governor Reagan. 


. 


e - 
Rincon 


Jason Frost, Business: Carter. He is spen- 
ding more on defense. Anyone but Reagan. 
If he gets there, we will be at war. 


Hispano— 


Como Ilevarse bien con la gente 


Ann Landers, la columnista de fam 
internacional cuyos escritos aparecen 
regularmente en los periodicos y revistas 
del mundo hispanico, sugiere una serie de 
reglas que se deben observar en la vida 
real para llevarse bien con la gente. 


1. No dig todo lo que piensa. Cultive 
una voz baja y persuasiva. A veces 
importa mas como se dicen las cosas que lo 
que se dice. 


2. Hag pocas promesas, pero cumplalas 
fielmente, no importa lo que pase. 


3. Nunea deje pasar la oportunidad de 
decirle una palabra amable o alentadora a 
alguien. Celebre una buena labor, no 
importa quien la haya hecho. Si es 
necesario criticar, hagalo constructiva- 
mente, n> con desprecio. 


4, Interesese por otros, por su trabajo, 
familia, metas, etc. Diviertase con los que 
estan contentos, y llore con los que sufren. 
Haga que todas las personas con las que 
usted se encuentre piensen que Ud. las 
considera importantes, por himildes que 
sean. 


5. Sea optimista. No moleste ni deprima 
a aquellos que le rodean, contandoles sus 
desilusiones y dificultades pequenas. 
Recuerde que todo el mundo tiene 
problemas. . 


6. Sea de mente abierta. Converse, pero — 
no discuta. Lo que distingue a una mente 
superior es la habilidad para disentir sin 
ser desagradable. Piper 


7. Frjr wur dud bityufrd hsnirn pot di_ 
midmsd. zno hsnir fr lod frgrvyod fr 
oytod. zno slirnyr r] vhidmr, wur rd uns | 
prtfifs fr du,bsliodo yirmpo y purfr 


‘trdulyst muy frdytuvyibo. - : 


8._Respete los sentimientos de otros. 
Las burlas y los comentarios mordaces, a 


costa de los demas, no valen la pena, y 


pueden hacerle dano cuando Ud. menos lo 
espere. = 


9. No preste atencion ninguna a los 
comentarios malintencionados que se 
hagan sobre Ud. Cabe la posibilidad de 
que la persona que le dice chisme no diga 
las cosas exactamente como las oyo. 


10. No se preocupe demasiado de que 9 
otros reconozcan su valor. Haga las cosas 
lo mejor que pueda, y espere. Olvidese de 
si mismo y deje que sean los otros los que 
se acuerden. ; 
agradable asi. (adaptado de Buenhogar) 


Suseguraservidor, 


~ Donald Conway eS 


El] exito ea mucho mas §- 


